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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


RESTIVE Congress, champing at the bit, 

is eager to bolt for home. A President, 
intent upon seeing certain of his major legis- 
lative goals reached, wants to hold Congress 
in the course for a few more midsummer 
miles. But the time is overpast for sawing on 
the reins or using the whip. 

Congress majority leaders, after a White 
House conference with the Executive last 
week, announced the minimum immediate pro- 
gram of major legislative objectives. It in- 
cludes passage of a wages and hours bill, a slum 
clearance and housing bill, and procedural re- 
form for the lower Federal courts. 

Much of the remainder of the ambitious pro- 
gram that the Administration set out to achieve 
at this session will have to be jettisoned. 
This residue includes a thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization of executive agencies, a nation- 
wide regional power setup, and an agricultural 
program embodying Secretary Wallace’s ever- 
normal granary idea. 


EAGER NOW TO ADJOURN 

Obscured for six months by the dust and 
smoke of conflict over the President’s demands 
for “packing” the Supreme Court, these other 
proposals cannot be brought out now in time for 
action by weary and recalcitrant law-makers, 
White House opponents who tasted independ- 
ence in their victory on the President’s Court 
bill now have their seeming doubts whether 
“normalcy” and a breathing spell from change 
and reform may not be what their constituents 
desire at the moment. 

Even as Majority Leader Rayburn was an- 
nouncing that he hoped the minimum Executive 
schedule of “desirable” legislation could be acted 


a 


upon in time to make adjournment possible in | 
three weeks, at the other end of the Capitol | 


there was strong suggestion of renewed Senate 
insurgency. It expressed itself in opposition to 
the Black-Connery wages and hours bill, which 
stood first on the revised presidential list. 

And if Senator Minton (Dem.) of Indiana, 
perseveres in his announced determination to de- 
mand an amendment to the new procedural judi- 
ciary bill, to require a two-thirds vote by the 
Supreme Court on decisions of unconstitution- 
ality, there might be a renewal of battling on 
that disruptive issue. Leaders are hoping to 
avoid such friction by limiting action strictly to 
terms of the noncontroversial bill to effect re- 
forms only in the lower courts and in no way 
touch Supreme Court procedure. 


PRESIDENT FACES DILEMMA 

Also in connection with the Supreme Court, 
it developed last week that the President is evi- 
dently confronting two horns of a dilemma in 
respect to naming a successor to Justice Van 
Devanter, who retired June 1. 

Would Mr. Roosevelt's appointment now of a 
liberal justice stir up a new battle in the Senate 
over ratifying the nomination, particularly if 


the appointee were some one who had figured in | 


the Court “packing” controversy? 


Or would the eventual complications be worse | 


if the President waited till after Senate ad- 
journment and then tried to make a recess ap- 
pointment, with implications that he was seek- 
ing to ignore Senate collaboration in the ap- 
pointing process? 

While the sun shimmered down on Capitol 
Hill, aggravating the fretfulness of hot and 


intractable law-makers, out of the West rese | 


the ominous Sino-Japanese war cloud to throw 
the shadows of grave problems over our State 
Department. 


First, there was the problem of protecting | 


our nationals in the Chinese conflict zone. Close 


check was maintained by the State, War and | 


Navy Departments on that phase of the situa- 
tion. 

There arose, also, the problem of non-en- 
tanglement in such a conflict, a general objec- 
tive sought by Congress in passing the 1937 
Neutrality Act. 


PROBLEM OF OUR NEUTRALITY 

Whether the Act shall be invoked in a specific 
situation is subject to the President’s discre- 
tion. His it is to decide when a state of war 
exists requiring the provisions of the Neutrality 
Act to go into effect. 

Having once recognized a state of war, the 
President has the duty of proclaiming an em- 
bargo on American exports of war implements 
and munitions to the belligerents. Next would 
come execution of the “cash and carry” clause 
of the law, under which export of certain des- 
ignated classes of goods might be banned to the 


belligerents unless they came for them in their | 


own ships and paid cash for them in America. 

But as the week ended in Washington the 
immediate question remained: When is Con- 
gress going home? 





American farms. 

With this promise of prosperity on the farms 

| goes the prospect of a definite boost to all busi- 

| ness. Official expectations call for that boost to 
rival the one that followed the 1936 bonus pay- 
ment. 

Good prices and plentiful harvests assure 

' this tinkle of billions in the farm cash till. 
| Those billions, on the basis of present govern- 

ment estimates, will buy more than at any time 
| since the last boom year of 1919. 

The boom in farm income is in the face of an 
absence of government production control. It 
grows from a combination of forces of nature 

| and of war scares abroad. But also added is 
half a billion dollars contributed by taxpayers 

| in the form of a subsidy. 

A broad outline of the situation is provided 

| by the pictogram at the top of this page. 


FARM DOLLARS COMPARED 

There are shown three farm dollars—the 
| farm dollar of 1926, the farm dollar of 1932 

and the farm dollar of 1937. 

The year 1926 is rated by the government as 
| a normal year of prosperity for industry and 
for agriculture. In that year American farm- 
| ers received nearly ten billion dollars of cash 
| income. With this income farm families bought 
| vast quantities of city-produced goods. 

Six years later was the Gepression year of 
1932. Farm income that year had been cut 
more than in half compared with 1926. But 
prices of things that farmers buy also had fallen 
so that this purchasing-power farm dollar had 
fallen to 63 cents. The millions of rural fam- 
ilies could buy only a fraction of the city-pro- 
duced goods that they could buy six years 
earlier. 

Now, five years after the depression bottom, 
cash farm income has doubled. But prices of 
the things that farmers buy have not gone up so 
rapidly, with the result that the 1937 farm dol- 
lar will pay for more city-produced goods than 
| would the normal 1926 dollar. 

Not since the war-boom year of 1919 have 
American farmers enjoyed the purchasing 
power that they are to enjoy in 1937, if esti- 

| mates are borne out. 


WHAT BUMPER CROPS MEAN 

Those estimates bring smiles for farmers and 
assurance for businessmen. 

They show that for the first time in eight 
years a large income is to be spread rather 
evenly over the farm population of the nation. 
| Drought that devastated whole regions in 1934 

and 1936 did not recur in 1937. But the drought 
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of those years left shortages that now are to be 
filled by bumper crops at a time of heavy de- 
mand in the present year. 

Out of this combination, prosperity is found 
to flow. 

A billion dollar wheat crop—the first in ten 
years—is entering the final stages of harvest as 
the threshers have moved toward the North- 
west. Yields are so large that this country 
promises, once again, to become the world’s 
biggest exporter. Europeans already are buy- 
ing American wheat. Yet, until now, this nation 
has been importing wheat, owing to drought. 

A huge cotton crop, officially estimated at 
above 14 million bales, is on the way. So is a 
larger than normal corn crop that will pass two 
and one-half billion bushels on the basis of 
latest estimates. A bumper crop of potatoes is 
growing. Dairy products are in abundance. Sel- 
dom has the outlook been better for fruits and 
vegetables. 

The present year is to be a year of plenty in 
all but meats. 

That plenty is finding ready markets at profit- 
able prices. City workers, enjoying larger in- 
comes and more stable jobs, are spending more 
for food. As their dollars flow to the country 
farmers have more to spend on the things that 
the city workers make. 
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‘Boom Days’ Return to American Farms; 
Billions to Be Spent From Rising Income 


Economists say that prices and incomes be- 
tween the city and the country are in close 
balance for the first time in over ten years. 
The result spells prosperity, in their opinion. 


RURAL AND URBAN BALANCE 

On this basis the shift in the economic posi- 
tion of American farmers is even more striking 
than that represented by the pictogram above. 

To show this shift, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics determined how much each city 
dweller and each farmer had available for liv- 
ing. The period of 1910-1914 was taken for 
comparison with the farm dollar and the city 
dollar on a parity. 

In the boom year of 1919 each farmer had 
$1.59 for every $1 that the city man had for 
living expenses. But by 1921 the farmer had 
only 60 cents for each city dollar, after the de- 
flation of that year. In 1926 the ratio was about 
86 cents for the farmer as contrasted with $1 
for the city man, but in 1932 the farmer had 
only 35.6 cents for living compared with the $1 
for the city man. 


MARKETS FOR FARM DOLLAR 

Today, in the new boom year for agriculture, 
the farmer has approximately 90 cents for each 
dollar available to the average city dweller to 
pay living expenses. 

With this dollar that represents a high degree 
of purchasing power, the American farmer this 
fall is going to enter the market in a big way 
for farm machinery, for automobiles, for cloth- 
ing, for lumber, for the multitude of things that 
go in normal times to the farms of the country. 

This means that agriculture is to be depended 
upon to provide the push that will help busi- 
ness get out of the seasonal rut in which it now 
finds itself. 

Or, expressed in another form, showing the 
actual number of dollars available for spending 
by farmers after fixed expenses and business 
expenses are eliminated, the situation is equally 
impressive to the forecasters. 

In key years, farmers of this country had in- 
come available for living, of the following 
amounts: 
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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


i PSE AN- SOR einer policy is to 

dominate Congress in its closing days. Dis- 
cipline of last four emergency years suddenly 
evaporated. Result is a free-for-all as blocs 
appear and tempers rise. 


Rift between White House and Congress will 
continue to widen. Wide-open split developed 
between southern and northern followers of the 
President. Another is appearing between rep- 
resentatives of farm and industrial states. Out- 
come is to be slower action, less importance ate 
tached to White House reform recommenda- 
tions, more influence in hands of blocs in Con- 
gress. Means start of another “return to 
normalcy.” 


President missed the boat by waging Court 
fight to bitter end. Gave time for prosperity to 
take over. Offered wide opening to “breathing 
spell” advocates, led by Vice President Garner. 
Result is that New Deal No. 2 plans of White 
House are rapidly being junked by Congress. 


SCENE CHANGES IN CONGRESS 


Quick shifts of the past week show: 

Farm control out the window for this session, 
New and deep cleavages cloud chances of future 
action. 

Wage and hour controls in real danger 
of going same way. Bloc alignments, organized 
labor combining to upset White 
calculations. Government reorganization 
scotched for time being. Plan to make Presi- 
dent general-manager of the U. S. is out. 


coolness, 


Skids even are placed under tax loop-hole 
plugging for this session unless adjournment 
delayed. 


Court reform still is 60-40 bet for approval, 
barring break in truce. 


Growing chance of stampede for adjournment 
regardless of effect on White House plans. 


Time now past when Congress can be hurried 
into acceptance of products from White House 
bill factory. 


Look for President to seek to gain whip hand 
in muddled situation. He is determined to press 
ahead on reform idea. Still thoroughly sold on 
need for government planning, for new con- 
trols over industry and agriculture and finance, 


Mr. Roosevelt is getting set to go to the coun- 
try with idea selling campaign. Counts heavily 
on result of 1938 primary elections. Will try to 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Harris & Ewing 
A TRIO OF ‘CHAIRWOMEN’ 


An impromptu meeting of the only women chairmen 
of Congressional committees took place recently in 
the halls of the Capitol. Left to right, Mrs. Hattie 
W. Caraway, Senior Senator from Arkansas and 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Enrolled Bills; 
Representative Caroline O'Day, chairman of the 
House Committee on Elections of President, Vice 
President and members of Congress, and Representa- 
tive Mary T. Norton, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Labor. 
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Wage-Hour Bill 
Rides the Storm 


Tactics of opponents. Divided at- 
titude of labor. Natural evolution 
versus government action. 





FTER a century of gradual reduction in work- 

ing hours and increase in wages, Congress 

has reached the verge of taking a hand itself in 
hastening and equalizing the process. 

That is the meaning of the Senate’s action last 
week as it moved toward an indicated approval 
of the Wage and Hour bill. A House committee 
prepared to report a somewhat more radical ver- 
sion. 

The bill does not propose a blanket shortening 
of the work week or setting an over-all minimum 
wage. Instead, a board would be established, 
charged with making a study of each industry and 
empowered to set for that industry a maximum 
work week and a minimum wage. (See page 12 
for further details.) 


THE VARYING MINIMUMS 

Under the Senate version, the lowest work week 
that might be ordered is 40 hours. An amendment 
added in committee to the House’s bill last week 
permits the setting of a 35-hour week. 

Similar differences exist in regard to the lowest 
wage that may be named as a minimum. The Sen- 
ate bill puts this at 40 cents an hour while the 
House bill as amended would permit a figure as 
high as 70 cents. 

Opposition in the Senate took the form first of 
attempting to attach as riders proposals of the 
most violently controversial nature. 

The anti-lynching bill was first brought out for 
the purpose. When it was withdrawn, Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, announced that 
he would move to append as Title II certain amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations Act designed 
to prohibit various activities by unions, which 
would be classed as unfair labor practices. 

This threat also was withdrawn on the promise 
of the Labor Committee to hold hearings on the 
merits of the proposal as an independent measure. 


LABOR DENIES OPPOSITION 


The next drive by opponents was aimed at hav- 
ing the bill recommitted to committee on the 
ground that organized labor was opposed to it. The 
word went around that officials of the American 
Federation of Labor were urging Senators so to 
dispose of it. William Green, president of the A. 
F. of L., when questioned, denied that he had made 
such a statement. It transpired, however, that the 
presidents of the metal and building trades de- 
partments of the Federation had opposed the meas- 
ure. 

Mr. Green, after a talk with President Roose- 
velt, issued a statement declaring that he favored 
approval by the Senate in the best form possible, 
hoping for improvement through House action. 

The third line of attack was to add amendments 
limiting the scope of the bill. First workers in 
seasonal industries were voted out of the bill. Then 
all who worked for employers of 10 or fewer per- 
sons were exempted. 

At that point the tide of battle changed. The 
last named amendment was reconsidered and voted 
down by 52 to 31. The other one was lost by a tie 
vote. 


THE SOUTH VS. THE NORTH 

In the background of the struggle was the op- 
position of Southern Senators who feared the lower 
Southern wage level would be equalized with the 
North, thereby nullifying an advantage of South- 
ern industry. 

The contention of this group is that, although 
Southern wages are lower, they make possible a 
higher scale of living than if industry had not been 
attracted to that region. These spokesmen prefer 
that the wage and hour question should be al- 
lowed to work itself out as it has in the past cen- 
tury, during which the standard work week has 
been almost cut in half. 

The answer of those who advocate that Uncle Sam 
should step in is that the long trend toward shorter 
hours halted and almost Stopped during the decade 
of the 20's. Without a shortening of hours, they 
urge, brought about if necessary by the Govern- 
ment, a repetition of the great depression and its 
unemployment will threaten industry. 

Summed up, their argument is: Let unemploy- 
ment take the form of a shorter work week. 
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THE NEWS PARADE—MR. ROOSEVELT EYES 


THE ORIENT—THE SIX AIDES—NAVY PLANS 





Whe Frosudeat's Waal 


PISUTEEN-yesr-ene Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, fresh out of Groton preparatory school, 
had to rely upon newspaper reports when “The 
Fist of Righteous Harmony” stained the streets 
of Peking with the blood of Americans. 


Last week 55-year-old Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, as President of the United States, relied 
upon the globe-girdling wireless sets of the 
Navy, upon the personal reports of his Secretary 
of State based on messages from diplomatic at- 
taches for news of the Sino-Japanese conflict 
in Peiping (Peking) and Tientsin where Amer- 
ican citizens sought the safety of Orient tough- 
ened marines. 


Primary concern of the President last week 
was the safety of his fellow citizens caught in 
the, at times incomprehensible, war tactics em- 
ployed by Chinese and Japanese. Of secondary 
concern was just when to start tightening the 
Neutrality Act screws. To newspapermen Presi- 
dential Secretary Stephen Early recalled that no 
formal declaration of war is necessary for the 
President to employ that provision of the Act 
prohibiting arms, ammunition and credits to 
belligerents. To newspapermen various White 
House visitors recalled that the President has a 
sound grasp on Asiatic affairs and their rela- 
tion to America’s international relationships. 


Despite the cablegrams 


from the Far East which 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS came to the White House 


CROWD THE HOURS with clockwork precision 


from the State Department, just a stone’s throw 
from the Executive Offices, the President's week 
had its full share of domestic relations. 


FAR EAST SITUATION, 


By this time personal greetings from the 
Chief Executive to Soviet fliers who wing their 
non-stop way from Moscow to the United States 
may be losing their initial spontaneity. How- 
ever, last week fliers Gromov, Yumashev and 
Danilin were ushered into the White House, un- 
derstood with the aid of a translator that the 
President was congratulating them, told news- 
papermen later with the aid of a translator that 
they were impressed with the President's “joy 
of life.” 


Another airy touch to the week came that 
same day when the American Government's pol- 
icy regarding international commercial aviation 
problems, particularly the possibility of the 
United States granting subsidies for airplanes 
flying to foreign countries on much the same 
basis a. those now granted to American shipping 
engaged in foreign trade, was discussed at a 
conference between President Roosevelt and 
members of the Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Civil Aviation. 


a 





| 





Getting down to earth the President in a con- 
ference with Representative Clifton A. Wood- 
rum of Virginia, chairman of a House Appro- 
priations sub-committee handling the third de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, was represented as 
desiring Congress to go slow in authorizing ex- 
penditures of public funds until it is known just 
where the money is coming from. The result 
was to hold up construction of several contem- 
plated Federal buildings and the controversial 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial which was to have 
been erected beside the Tidal Basin at a cost 
reportedly in excess of 25 million dollars (in- 
cluding landscaping). 


With the 
“White House 


ghostlike 


WANTED: SIX AIDES 
spokes- 


PASSION-FILLED man” comoved last week 
FOR ANONYMITY from the jargon of the 


Fourth Estate by Mr. Roosevelt's own wish (it 
really did confuse things to try and pin un- 
quotable Presidential statements to mythical 
sources) the House in festive mood, albeit 
tinged with satire and heated debate (see page 
4) in just so many words told the President he 
could satisfy his “passion for anonymity” as- 
sistants. The first—and some whisper the only 
part of the President's Court reorganization 
program to receive favorable action at this ses- 
sion of Congress—is in response to that portion 
of the President’s Government Reorganization 
Committee report in which the desired type of 
assistant is described as follows: 


“They should remain in the background, issue 
no orders, make no decisions, emit no public 
statements. They should be men in whom the 
President has personal confidence and whose 
character and attitude is such that they would 
not attempt to exercise power on their own ac- 
count. They should be possessed of high com- 
petence, great physical vigor and a passion for 
anonymity. They should be installed in the 
White House itself, directly accessible to the 
President.” . 


No small order for any man to fill. Six candi- 
dates suggested by one-time evangelist Repre- 
sentative Short of Missouri, between roars of 
laughter, were: Franklin Delano Jr., Elliott and 
John Roosevelt, daughter, Mrs. Anna Roosevelt 
Boettiger, grandchildren “Sistie” and “Buz- 
zie” Dall. 


While the Senate side of the Capitol re- 
sounded to verbal thwacks occasioned by debate 
on the wages and hours bill, Representative 
Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, chairman of the 
House Labor Committee dropped into the Exec- 
utive Offices for a chat with the President 
emerging later to explain to newspapermen that 
reports of dilatory tactics on the part of her 
committee to slow up action were without foun- 
dation. The week closed with the President's 
“desirable” piece of legislation still to make its 
appearance from the House Committee room. 





TEMPTING YOUTH Over in the Navy De- 
TO-SEA: NEW PLAN Partment embryo ad- 


mirals worked up a lot 
FOR NAVAL RESERVE of enthusiasm over the 


President's stamp of approval on a plan of two 
veteran admirals, Admiral Leahy and Rear Ad- 
miral Andrews, for the building up of an ade- 
quate naval reserve. To newspapermen the Presi- 
dent said that plans are being shaped to accom- 
modate thousands of high school and college 
students in summer naval training stations. No 
pay—but plenty of salt air, food, and bell-shaped 
trousers. Main idea behind the plan is to avoid 
a repetition of the situation encountered by de- 
fense authorities in 1917 when naval reserves 
were totally inadequate for the World War 
preparations, The cost to the Government, the 
President explained, was not expected to be a 
major factor in view of the payless technique 
to be employed. Largest initial costs would 
probably come from the soap departments. It 
takes a month, the President said, to instill in 
a reserve the germ of cleanliness. 

It takes years, however, to make a dent in the 
army of infantile paralysis germs. Last week the 
President’s Birthday Ball Commission for In- 
fantile Paralysis submitted its final report to the 
President. Grants were made to a number of in- 
stitutions for research from the $241,000 received 
from the celebration of the President's 53d birth- 
day on January 30, 1935. Famed biographer of 
microbe hunters, Paul deKruif, as Secretary of 
the Commission, appealed to the President and 
agencies which aided in raising money to con- 
tinue the effort. To which the President replied 
that the Trustees of the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation are now at work at his request on 
plans for enlarging the attack on paralysis. 


QUESTION CONGRESS 
ALONE MAY ANSWER:fa™™ leaders, labor lead- 


ers rounded out another 
I 
THE ADJOURNMENT week in the history of the 
White House. 


Thread that bound the public 
and private leaders to the White House ‘was 
the question of adjournment. But that is one 
appointment, the President publicly 
Congress will have to make for itself. 
As the bronze gong of the sun slipped into 
the purpling haze back of the White House the 
President prepared to go aboard his yacht. The 
same sun at the same time threw its early rays 
over the American embassy at Peiping. And 
while the President and his cruise guest, Michi- 
gan’s Governor Murphy, idled on the waters, 
never more than two or three hours sailing time 
of Washington, because of the Far Eastern 
situation, observers recalled that President 
Roosevelt was aboard the “Houston” out in the 
Pacific when he declared a state of war existed 
between Italy and Ethiopia. And while on deck 
he made a similar delaration in connection with 
the civil war being waged in Spain. 
Derek Fox. — 


Congressional leaders, 


insists, 
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Treasury officials are giving seri- + 


prosperity. The Vice President, + 


privately, is based on its po- + 


sociates. Some shift of power 


ous thought, insiders say, to the 
idea of recommending that pay- 
roll tax money, soon to reach 
large totals, be used to finance 
Federal programs of low-cost 
housing, tenant aid and seven 
TVA’s, The talk is of investing 
the money in income producing 
enterprises rather than simply in 
government bonds. Temporary 
catch to the plan is that the fund 
now is needed to help pay op- 
erating expenses of a Govern- 
ment still in the red. 


x*«rt 


Henry A. Morgenthau’s advisers 
on gold policy are getting ready 
to be worried over Joss of gold 
now that the rapid flow of the 
yellow metal has reversed itself 
temporarily. Until two weeks 
ago they were worried about the 
inflow. 


x we 


Vice President Garner is one of 
those who have told the Presi- 
dent that the country wants now 
to he let alone so that it can en- 
joy what looks like returning 





according to word being passed 
on Capitol Hill, is urging that 
this is the time to end experi- 
ments. Mr. Roosevelt is report- 
ed to have told his running-mate 
that he is ten years behind the 
times in expressing such views. 


2? 


The mysterious week-end cruise 
of Mr. Roosevelt with Senator 
Bob and Governor Phil La Fol- 
lette as guests, according to the 
story going the rounds of inner 
Administration circles, actually 
concerned the political future of 
the Wisconsin governor. The 
two brothers are reported to be 
debating whether or not to be- 
come Democrats with Phil seek- 
ing the governorship nomination 
in 1938 as a Democrat rather than 
as a Progressive. Report is that 
the President counselled con- 
tinued life for Progressive third 
party, rather than its junking, 


~* * 


Opposition to the wage and hour 
bill by certain powerful groups 
in the A. F. of L., it is admitted 








tential threat to skilled labor's 
high wages. If the Government 
raises the wages of the Jowest 
income groups, the opponents of 
the bill say, it will be harder for 
skilled workers te secure from 
employers the large differential 
rates now existing. 


~*~ * * 


Chances against a Congressional 
recess until October are about 
ten to one. If the members re- 
cess now they will have to pay 
their own transportation to and 
from Washington, in October, 
but if they stay and finish the 
session now their fares will be 
paid by the Treasury. 


xx 


The presidential bee which has 
kept Mr. Roosevelt's cabinet in a 
dither as at Jeast three members 
listened to the buzzing, now is 
setting up a big stir in the Sen- 
ate. Half a dozen Senators are 
reported affected, with col- 
leagues surprised at the display 
of ambition by some of their as- 








from the executive to legislative 
branches of the Government ac- 
counts for the sudden flurry. 


2s 


The Washington grapevine once 
more is carrying rumors that the 
British-American trade agree- 
ment is about to bear fruit. 
Maneuvers have been going on 
behind the scenes for many 
months in an attempt to find a 
common meeting ground to per- 
mit signing of an agreement be- 
tween the two countries. 


x** * 


The economy drive already is af- 
fecting the efficiency of some of 
the Government departments 
with a narrow margin for staff 
expenditures. Thus, the Federal 
Trade Commission, already ham- 
pered in administering the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act because of a 
limited staff, will be restricted in 
filling vacancies because of the 
White House request to with- 
hold 10 per cent of this year’s 
appropriation. 



















Harris & Ewing 
HAVEN FOR AMERICANS 
Photo shows the entrance gate to the American Em- 
bassy at Peiping, China, where this country’s na- 
tionals are seeking shelter under the protection of 
armed United States forces during the clashes be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese troops. 
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America’s Stake 


In the War in China 


Neutrality law as possible aid to Japan. 
Its effect on huge trade with the 
Orient. Presidential discretion. 


N his “I hate war” address to the American people 

a year ago President Roosevelt warned the coun- 
try that the determination to keep out of war would 
call for sacrifices. 

Today such sacrifices have become a vivid pos- 
sibility with the declaration of China’s President, 
Chiang Kai-shek, that China was prepared to resist 
Japanese aggression to the last man. 

In the intervening time Congress passed a 
Neutrality Act which lays down the terms of such 
possible sacrifices. Some unintended effects of the 
Act are likewise brought into the spot-light as its 
application is considered in the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities. Such application is seen as favoring 
Japan irrespective of national policy toward the two 
countries, 

To begin with, the law comes into effect only when 
and if the President declares that a state of war 
exists. As in all recent wars, there has been no 
declaration. Not even have diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two Oriental countries been broken off. 
Hence a considerable latitude exists for Presidential 
discretion. 


MAY IMPOSE EMBARGO 


But if Mr. Roosevelt decides that, despite no dec- 
laration of war, invasion of China and actual 
hostilities amount to war, he has the duty of pro- 
claiming an embargo on all war implements and 
munitions for both the belligerents. China has for 
some time been one of the largest buyers of war 
materials from the United States. 

The next step is to invoke the “cash and carry” 
provision of the law. Under this clause, export of 
designated materials may not be effected on Ameri- 
can ships and goods must be paid for at the point 
of shipment from American shores. In other words, 
belligerents may cbtain such materials from Amer- 
ica only by pay!g cash for them and coming after 
them. 

The invoking of this clause is likewise at the dis- 
cretion of the President, who must first find that 
its use is necessary to promote the security or pre- 
serve the peace of the United States or to protect 
the lives or commerce of its citizens. 

Here it is that the possible sacrifices come in. 


RELATIVE TRADE VOLUMES 

If the trade between the United States and Japan 
were to be entirely cut off, sales amounting in 1936 
to more than 200 million dollars would cease. Pur- 
chases valued at 171 million dollars likewise would 
be terminated abruptly. 

America’s stake in Chinese trade amounts to 120 
million dollars, nearly two-thirds of it being sales 
and the rest purchases. 

As the first to feel the effects of possible curtail- 
ment of this half million dollars’ worth of trade, 
importers and exporters spread word of the harm- 
ful effect the cash and carry clause would have if 
put into operation. 

Yet its operation would almost certainly not cut 
off this trade entirely, since ships of the two na- 
tions, or of other nations in their behalf, might 
come with the money for purchasing the most 
needed supplies. In such purchasing tours, the 
Japanese stand to fare by far the better, since they 
have more ships and have a powerful navy to pro- 
tect them. The Chinese would be cut off from 
the American market. 

Thus would arise, critics of the law point out, the 
strange paradox of America extending substantial 
help to the nation which unceremoniously flouted 
America’s doctrine of the open door in China, and 
penalizing the nation with which relations have 
been of the friendliest. 


PARADOX OF NEUTRALITY 


While the immediate care of the State Depart- 
ment was directed toward protecting the lives of 
American citizens on the scene of hostilities—Pei- 
ping and Tientsin—close attention was directed to- 
ward possible widening of the conflict. Great 
Britain, for instance, had warned Japan that she 
would oppose her seizure of Chinese territory, while 
Russia has been sporadically engaged for a long 
time in guerrilla warfare with Japanese troops 
along the borders of Manchukuo. 

Not without significance is the inauguration this 
summer by the President of a program for train- 
ing a naval reserve, consisting of boys 16 to 18 years 
of age who would serve for the summer without 
pay, except for clothing, board and traveling ex- 
pense. Outbreak of the World War, the President 
declared, found the Navy with no reserve personnel, 

(Developments in the Sino-Japanese crisis will be 
found in “The Tide of World Affairs” on Page 7.) 
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stir up trouble for opposing Con- 
gressment once they are back 
home. 

Opposing Senators insist that 
President is trying to buck the 
tide. Doubt that country is Jonger 
interested in reform. 


Settlement of that issue holds 
great future interest. 


Truce over Court reform stands 
even chance.of being broken. 
Each side is openly suspicious of 
the other. However, there is 
no chance that the present Con- 
gress will approve any plan to 
alter in any respect the size or 
the powers of the Supreme Court. 


President wants to avoid ap- 
pointment of a Justice to fill 
Court seat left vacant by Justice 
Van Devanter until after Con- 
gress goes home. Expects fight 


on confirmation regardless of 
selection. 

Youthful New Deal lawyers 
are out of running on appoint- 
ment. Chances favor Stanley 
Reed, solicitor general; Judge 


Sam Bratton of New Mexico; or 
Judge Joseph Hutcheson of New 
Orleans. 


Fast moves are under way in 
effort to present improved bud- 
get picture. 


Deficit running heavier than 
year ago, despite assurances that 
income is to overtake outgo. 


New plan caiis for shifting 
more and more of RFC and CCC 
debt to private hands, paying off 
Treasury with money thus re- 
ceived. 


Means repayments will show 
up in Treasury statement, cutting 
deficit, with shift to make the 
debt a “contingent liability” not 
showing in daily figures. 

Also, ordering “go slow” signs 
put out on Federal construction 
in effort to slow spending of large 
number of dollars. 


Some talk of high finance in 
government fiscal operations dur- 
ing period ahead. 


Caution to be watchword of 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Under heavy fire, NLRB deter- 
mined to go slow despite ava- 
lanche of complaints from labor. 
Drive for modification of law 
scheduled for next Congress ses- 
sion. President satisfied with op- 
erations to date. 


State Department looks for 
Chinese-Japanese situation to 
quiet down short of any real out- 
break of war. 


The chief worry of this coun- 
try concerns the way the neu- 
trality law would operate to 
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THE EBBING SPIRIT OF REFORM 
AS RECOVERY MAKES NEW GAINS 
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An ola adage of politicians. 
Hard sledding for new laws. 
Court plan its reduced 


form. 


in 





HERE is an old political adage 

that reform votes can be har- 
vested to advantage only once in a 
generation. 

A fruitful harvest was under way 
from 1932 to 1936. 

Today politicians who depend 
upon votes for a livelihood are 
beginning to stake their future upon 
the forecast that reform vote pick- 
ings are going to be thin in the im- 
mediate future. 

It was a hunch to this same ef- 


fect that caused Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
a small group of less prominent 


presidential advisers, to urge Presi- 
dent Roosevelt early this year that 
he should hurry if he wanted a new 
New Deal. 

But the President, according to 
word sent back to the haste urgers. 
was convinced that the reform tide 
would continue to run strong. So 
he delayed his new program, to 
spend months fighting out the future 
of the Supreme Court. That battle 
led to defeat. 

Now, the record shows, an am- 
bitious program of reform legisla- 
tion mapped by White House plan- 
ners is being whittled away piece 
py piece as Congress drives ahead 
toward adjournment. 

EBB OF REFORM TIDE 

More than one among President 
Roosevelt’s confidants is saying: 

“The President has missed the 


boat. In January, when the reform 
enthusiasm generated by the elec- 
tion still was high, Congress was 
in a mood to drive new plans into 
law. Now, scarcely eight months 
later, recovery has carried away 
much of the urge to reform. The 
plans talked about confidently in 


January may need to wait upon an- 
other depression for fulfillment.” 

In other words, the economic re- 
formers look upon recovery as the 
enemy of reform. And recovery is 
taking over. 

Mr. Roosevelt is telling the groups 
that come to the White House every 
few weeks to discuss reforms for the 
future, that he refuses to agree with 
the adage so often stressed by his 
advisers. Reform, he insists, is a 
salable political commodity in any 
season. His promise is to prove the 
point in elections to come. 
GAUGING MARKET FOR VOTES 

Yet there is no mistaking the turn 
of sentiment among the old-line 
politicians of the Senate and the 
House whose business it is to guage 
the market for votes 

Their very attitude is forcing a 
shift in the whole New Deal reform 
strategy. That shift calls for ac- 
ceptance of no more than a bare 


favor the Japanese if hostilities 
should force application of that 
law. Its effect would be to open 
American markets to the bellig- 
erent able to come and get goods, 
paying cash. Chinese have no 
navy or merchant marine to keep 
trade routes open. Sentiment is 
growing in Congress to modify’ 
the law. 
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ingness to dicker with Congress to 
get that beginning. In the past 
experiments were offered full-blown, 
with directions given for Congres- 
sional approval. Now the strategy 
is to attempt to edge modified ex- 
periments into effect in the face of 
waning enthusiasm for reform. 


ALTERING COURT PROCEDURE 
How that strategy works is shown 
in the case of reforms now before 
Congress for consideration. 
The Senate, balking at the execu- 
tive domination which it accepted as 


IRONING OUT THE LEGISLATIVE WRINKLES 
| Paptqrensa-sentegainns leaders shown leaving the White House after 
A 


+ beginning on experiments, with will- # 


Zeal for wheeling the forces of 
government into line back of the 
under-privileged had cooled so 


noticeably that only the most stren- 
uous efforts of the White House and | 
of the leaders in Congress kept the 
whole experiment from dying 
through lack of attention. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
HOUSING POLICY VAGUE | 
Everybody seems to agree in prin- | 
ciple that something should be done 
to clear slums and provide low-cost | 
dwellings for some of those unable to 
pay for decent living quarters. 

Yet as recovery proceeded and pri- 
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a two-hour conference with President Roosevelt as to what 


should and what should not be stressed in the weeks remaining 
Left to right, Speaker Bankhead, Sen- 


ate Majority Leader Barkley and House Majority Leader Rayburn. 


before Congress adjourns. 





a matter of course for four years, 

kicked over the traces on the plan to 

change the make-up of the Supreme 

Court. This was offered by Mr. 

Roosevelt as the reform to provide 
the basis for all reforms. 

In its stead, Congress now is con- 

I that would do four 

procedure of lower 

Supreme Court. 


sidering a bill 
things to the 
courts—not the 
Those things are: 

1. To permit the Federal govern- 
ment, through the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to take a hand in any law- 
suit involving the constitutionality 
of any Federal statute where that 
constitutionality is seriously in dis- 
pute. The lower court would be re- 
quired to advise the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the proceeding and to allow 
him to offer evidence. Many times 
in the past the effect of a Federal 
statute has been nullified before 
the government’s legal defenders 
had any knowledge of the fact. 

2. To provide for an appeal di- 
rectly from a lower court to the Su- 
preme Court in case of a district 
court decision holding an act of 
Congress to be in conflict with the 
Constitution Now the normal 
course of legal proceedings results in 
the lapse of a year between the time 
a lower court overturns a Federal 
statute and the Supreme Court 
passes upon its action. The pro- 
posed change would be expected to 
cut that average time in half. 

3. To prohibit any injunction pre- 
venting enforcement of any Fed- 
eral statute on the ground that it 
violates the Constitution unless 
there has been a trial Court con- 
sisting of three judges, one of them 
a circuit judge. Any single judge 
now can rule out a statute enacted 
by Congress and approved by the 


President. In tne case of AAA proc- 
essing taxes, 1,600 such injunctions 
were issued. The change in pro- 


cedure is suggested as one way of 
requiring more thorough considera- 
tion before stopping the enforce- 
ment of an act of Congress. 

4. To require the temporary shift- 
ing of district judges whenever there 
is an accumulation of work in one 
district. This is designed to speed 
up justice. 

Congress showed itself unwilling 
to do anything that would smack of 
force designed to change the attitude 
of the Supreme Court toward the 
constitutional validity of experi- 
ments that Congress has attempted 
or might attempt. 


AID TO LOW-PAID WORKERS 

Any plan of wage and hour regu- 
lation approved by Congress will be 
a far cry from that sought by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the bill he sent to 
Congress for approval. 

As a result of recovery: 

Labor organizations lost interest 
in the idea of government control 
over working conditions and some 
of their leaders voiced open objec- 
tion to any law. 

Senators from the South who had 
tollowed the Presicent through ex- 
periment after experiment—even in 
his plan for altering the Supreme 
Court—jumped the traces to fight 
égainst a return of the government 
to the field occupied by NRA. 

Farm groups quietly opposed giv- 
ing government protection to the 
low-income group or workers on the 
ground that this protection might 
increase the cost of things the farm- 
ers buy. 


vate building gained headway, both 
Congress and the White House have 
narrowed further and further their 
ideas about what the Federal Gov- 
ernment should do in the situation. 
There admittedly is no assurance 
that the present session of Congress 
will do as much as outline a definite 
national housing policy. 

If it does do that and approves the 
Wagner Housing bill, the country 
would caqmmit itself to do the fol- 
lowing: 

‘irst, to set up a housing authority 
with power to join local communities 
in starting programs of low-cost 
apartment building. 

Second, to spend as much as $11,- 
000,000 a year of Federal money in 
subsidies by paying part of the car- 
rying charges for the construction 
loans. 

Third, authorize the use of Federal 
Government credit to get money at 
cheap terms. 

If the program worked out as con- 
templated there might be con- 
structed as many as 175,000 dwell- 
units over a period of three 
years. In New York city alone there 
are supposed to be 500,000 families 
living in over-crowded tenements. 

All thought of a 
gram of slum clearance has evap- 
orated with recovery. 


RECOVERY AND TAXES 

The mere thought of recovery has 
seemed to some Treasury officials to 
have been enough to cause Congress 
to shy away from the problem of re- 
vising tax laws sufficiently to pro- 
duce revenue needed to balance the 
Federal Government budget. 

Latest reform takes the character 
of “loophole plugging’—a means 
of capturing a few millions of dollars 
that stray through holes in the law 
discovered by astute tax lawyers. 

A sweeping reform of the income 
tax laws, designed to lower exemp- 
tions and to raise the tax rates, was 
cefeated on orders from the White 
House after the Senate a few weeks 
ago had given approval. Tax reform 
is set down as the first order of busi- 
ness for the 1938 session of Congress 
but there are those among the high 
officials of the Treasury who say 
privately that recovery is going to 
make difficult, if not impossible, any 
sweeping reform such as is needed to 
provide added billions of revenue. 


FARM PLANS THAT FADED 

When Congress started its present 
session, planners had a whole galaxy 
of programs on tap for the farmers. 

As the session draws to a close 
most of those plans either are on ice 
or are beset with discord. 

The idea of a billion dollars for 
aid to flarm tenants who want to be- 
come farm owners, dwindled to $10,- 
000,000. 

A whole detailed program of crop 
insurance, offered on an_ experi- 
mental basis, hit a snag in the 
House. 

The program offered to take the 
place of the old AAA on a new 
stream-lined basis, with production 
control and marketing control and 
price fixing loans has bogged down 
and been abandoned for at least 
one more session. Its future is ex- 
pected to depend upon the future of 
agricultural prosperity, now in full 
bloom. 

Farmers are down for a half bil- 
lion dollar soil conservation subsidy 
as a permanent thing and stand to | 


ing 


grandiose pro- 


+ get a $40,000,000 


ia 


annual interest 


subsidy. 


REFORMING GOVERNMENT 

When it seemed that the Govern- 
ment in Washington would be called 
upon to administer controls over the 
economic system of the nation, 
President Roosevelt along with Su- 
preme Court reform offered a plan 
of governmental reform. 

His announced purpose was to take 
the kinks out of an administrative 
establishment that employs 840,000 
persons. By taking out those kinks 
the whole machinery would head up 
to an executive, as general manager 
of the United States, who would have 
his hand on the controls that make 
and break booms and depressions. 

But Congress balked at launching 
the experiments that were asked for. 
Then it turned around and balked at 
stream-lining the Government. 

If the functions of the Federal 
Government are to return to some- 
thing like normal, the Senate and 
the House want to retain the powers 
and privileges that they always 
have enjoyed in the making of ap- 
pointments and in the selection of 
job holders. They want no Chief 
Executive to be independent of their 
influence. 

Prosperity, on this 
credited by the legislators 
blocking governmental reform. 


CONTROLS OVER FINANCE 

Before the urge to bring about 
changes had died out Congress voted 
changes in the Federal Reserve 
Banking system, designed to give 
control of bank policy to the gov- 
ernment, and its members voted new 
controls over the securities ex- 
changes of the nation. 

Those reforms have not met an 
upset in the Supreme Court and con- 
tinue to stand. However, the original 
urge for more and more Federal 
government intervention into these 
fields—once strong—now is found to 
be dying out. 

Recovery, 


basis, is 
with 


too, is credited with 


causing a check to sentiment in favor 


of continued tinkering with the dol- 
lar and with the whole money sys- 
tem of the country. Policy today is 
directed at a gradual return to sta- 
bility in the money situation both at 
home and abroad. 

A whole galaxy of plans intended 
to use the Federal government credit 
and the government control over 
printing press money, in order to 
provide subsidies for vast groups in 
the population, is disappearing with 
recovery. 


NATIONAL POWER RESOURCES 

Planned development of this na- 
tion’s natural resources has been a 
cardinal New Deal objective from 
the first. 

And as a result of TVA experi- 
ence there now is offered a series of 
similar plans for other watersheds 
of the nation intended to give each 
a planning authority. The idea is 
for seven TVAs. 

But Congress is ducking approval 
of this broader bit of planning. 

Members say that there is no 
Strong urge that they can notice 
among the people for developments 
of this kind, and they are inclined 
to put off action in order to avoid 
Offending business groups which 
might have definite objections. 


RECOVERY VS. REFORM 

And what of the future? 

The group of youthful advisers to 
the President, many of whose mem- 
bers have been on the Washington 
scene since the 1933 launching of 
the New Deal, call attention to the 
urging of businessmen—made in 
those early reform years—that the 
President delay reform until recov- 
ery had returned. Then, they ex- 
plained, there would be time for 
everybody to sit down around a 
table and calmly work out the solu- 
tion to the nation’s problems. 

With recovery at hand and people 
again contented—so the argument 
went—reforms could be put into ef- 
fect with the cooperation of all. 

But, say these one-time enthusi- 
asts, recovery now is at hand and 
reform is being forgotten by the very 
groups whose members were sup- 
posed to be the potential benefici- 
aries of reform. 

More and more congressmen doubt 
whether the salability of reform 
laws, in terms of votes, 1s worth 
while enough to’ justify interest. 
They definitely have decided that 
this is true in the case of farm 
votes and think that they can get 
away with no more than a gesture 
in the direction of reform affecting 
other groups of votes. 

Politicians openly admit that they 
are depending on the old adage to 
apply again. 

They are gambling on the lesson 
learned in the political training of 
their youth that one real crop of 
reform votes develops in each gener- 
ation. 

New Dealers say that that is an- 
other way of saying that one real 
depression has been the order for 
each generation. They bank on an 
error in the present anti-reform 
calculations, 
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PANEL was drawn for a jury to try an automobile negli- 

gence case. The defense attorney asked if any of the 
jurors owned and drove an automobile. On a show of hands 
there was only one man in the panel who boasted that he did 
not drive. He was excused for age. 

At the end of last year there were 28,221,291 motor vehicles 
in the United States. If every seat were filled, including the 
precarious perch on the rear of the motorcycle for the little 
girl with the rolled-down stockings, the entire population of 
the country could ride at one time. There are more automo- 
biles than telephones. There are almost two and one-half cars 
in the United States for one anywhere else in the world. In 
1919 we had 85% of the world’s motor vehicles. Now we are 
down to 70%. Every driver being his own navigator, the oil 
companies lay out more than three million dollars annually 
on free road maps. We are so automotive-minded that the rail- 
roads are spending millions to educate people to use the trains 
again. 7 


There being a newspaper column devoted to almost 
everything else, it seems high time for one in behalf of 
the abused motor and the much abused motorist! 
On occasion, this space will bring you suggestions 
as to the care and feeding of your gas buggy; also, 
some oddities in the news. The column will not be 
confined to that purpose. It may grow up, or meet 


an early end, depending on ‘‘reader response.” 


Your neighborhood could do with fewer filling stations. It is esti- 
mated that there are three times the number needed if they were all 
kept busy. What joy one of these extra stations would bring to the 
African prince at Rei Buba, in the jungles of southeast Africa. Ten 
years ago an explorer gave the chief a small car. Soon the supply of 
gasoline and oil was exhausted as the prince drove up and down. Since 
then his loyal subjects have had to pull the car when the big boss 
wanted an airing. 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Copley Thaw are carrying a priceless 
gift to the gasolineless auto. They head an expedition traveling 9,000 
miles across mountains, desert and jungle, from Algiers to the east 
coast. A supply of gasoline and a new battery are being taken along 
for the prince. The expedition’s own tanks hold 125 gallons each. 
Supply depots have been established along the entire route. That 
made a tough order for the supplier, which happens to be a foreign 
subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company (N. J.). By this time the 
natives may have added another word to their language. The word 
is ESSO. “ 


Here lies the body of Andy McGill, 


He went ’round a car at the top 
of a hill, 
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If you get on the witness stand in an a itomobile acci- 
dent case, be careful how you boast about the quick stop 
you made. You have heard other drivers say that they 
could stop their cars on a dime. The dime would have to 
be of big diameter. Tests have shown that the minimum 
stopping distance for a car traveling at 60 miles an hour 
under favorable conditions is 66 feet. These conditions 
are a perfectly dry, hard roadbed, perfect brakes and a 
driver with reflexes that go into action without delay. On 
a wet street the minimum stopping distance is found to be 
198 feet. 


If you want the average of a number of tests made by 
expert drivers, here are the actual figures: 


Miles Per Hour Dry, Hard Road Wet Road 
20 22 feet 22 feet 
30 33 50 
40 44 88 
50 55 138 
60 66 198 


Most motorcycle cops are motorists for pleasure when off 
duty. Horrendous as they appear with heavy goggles and black- 
ened faces, they are almost always reasonable people. You tax- 






payers hire them to do a job and me 

they would soon lose their uni- ae 

forms if they did not pick up a ms 

the speeders. One of them — wr, AS 


reverted to a private citizen 
when he tagged a friend of 
ours the other day for doing 
60 miles an hour. As he 
pulled out his book a scold- 
ing feminine voice was 
heard. “I told you that you 
were going too fast, Charlie! 
I have told youa dozentimes 
you drive too fast! If you 
would listen to me you would 
not get into trouble!” 

The cop put his summons back in his pocket. “That's all right, 
Charlie,” he said to the driver. “I have one of the same model at 
home myself,” 





Hot weather thought: this country purchased 40,000,000 gallons of 
anti-freeze solutions last winter. 


The EVENING STANDARD of London, England, is piqued by the 
fame achieved by a cat called Minnie Esso, employed by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey to harass mice. The English journal 
rises to proclaim the valor of a famous cat that lives with the watch- 
man in a room beneath the watch-tower in the Guildhall. Old Bill is 
a direct descendant of forebears which have lived in the Guildhall for 
half a century. Old Bill himself tells envious neighborhood yowlers 
that his great, great something or other was none other than Dick 
Whittington’s cat. 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has for many years main- 
tained a touring service. The other day it began to wonder if some of 
its own dignified shareholders yearned to find new sylvan retreats, 
There was enclosed with the dividend check a card offering the ser- 
vices of the touring bureau. To date more than 6,000 of the recipients 
have written for information. 


Perhaps you would like to know where to find your ideal vacation 
spot—and how to get there most easily in the family car. Or you may 
have some question to ask about the oil business. Maybe you have an 
interesting experience or some problem arising from the operation of 
your car. We can send you helpful Suggestions for getting off the 
beaten track—and so far as we are able, we will answer your questions. 
And of course, we always welcome your advice. 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Closing 


Substitute court measures. 
National 


loopholes in tax laws. 
defense and aeronautics. 


'HITE HOUSE legislative program handed to a 
W trio of Congress leaders last week already is 
challenged at the Capitol. The plan involves wages 
and hours, tax avoidance, low-cost-housing, pro- 
cedural reform in the lower courts and sugar sta- 
bilization. How much of this will go through is 
still speculative. ; 

Some of the program, in one form or another, 1s 
still subject to consideration in committees that 
are anxious to adjourn. Much of the program 1s 
controversial, with prolonged debates possible, and 
the program bids fair to rock and roll in day and 
night sessions on a rising tide of clamor for quick 
ddjournment. The leadership is trying to keep 
Congress in session long enough to put the pro- 
gram through, but privately say it will be hard to 
hold off Congress from adjournment after Aug- 
ust 15. 

Judiciary: 

Two major bills came to the Senate from the 
Judiciary Committee last week. One was the Mc- 
Carran substitute for the Administration court 
bills. In accord with an understanding be- 
tween opposing leaders, the new bill contemplates 
the Attorney General’s intervention in suits in 
lower courts involving constitutional issues, direct 
appeal to the Supreme Court whenever validity of 
Federal statutes is involved, new injunction pro- 
cedure, a report from the Attorney General next 
January on the need for additional district judges. 

The other bill, sponsored by Senator Borah of 
Idaho, is designed to end so-called “racketeering” 
in receivership and bankruptcy cases in lower 
courts. It would make illegal any agreements be- 
tween parties in receivership or bankruptcy litiga- 
tion as to fees and would prohibit any court from 
approving such agreement, either express or im- 
plied. Violations would penalize offenders, includ- 
ing judges, by a maximum of $10,000 fine and five 
years’ imprisonment. During the week a number 
of Federal judges, testifying before the Senate 
committee, criticised and defended these practices. 
Tax Avoidance: 

The House Committee on Ways and Means, which 
originates revenue legislation, expects to be ready 
this week with a bill to plug up loopholes in tax 
laws that may save the Government $100,000,000 
next year alone, according to Chairman Doughton 
(Dem.), of Laurel Springs, N. C., and chairman of 
the joint committee on tax avoidance. 

According to Mr. Doughton, the joint committee 
tentatively decided that pressure taxes on various 
corporate devices used to reduce tax payments 
would be the basis of the forthcoming bill. 

Wednesday the joint committee heard Robert H. 
Jackson, Assistant Attorney General, explain the 
arrangement whereby Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
turned over to charity $30,000 in radio broadcasting 
fees without paying income tax on that sum. He 
said Mrs. Roosevelt acted on Treasury advice, that 
the arrangement was legal, applicable to taxpayers 
generally, that such broadcasts for charity do not 
result in taxable income and that she retained only 
one dollar to make the radio contract binding. The 
committee immediately shelved the matter. 


National Defense: 

Airship construction was a major subject of hear- 
ings before the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
all the week. Assistant Secretary of the Navy Edi- 
son testified Monday he “personally” favored an 
experimental dirigible building program. “Loss of 
three dirigibles does not prove anything,” he said. 
“There should be two dirigibles built to determine 
the actual value of such craft.” But Rear Admiral 
William D. Leahy, chief of naval construction, 
speaking against a bill to build training dirigibles 
to replace the “Los Angeles,” opposed further dirig- 
ible construction at this time, “in view of the losses 
of the dirigibles ‘Shenandoah,’ ‘Akron’ and ‘Macon.’ 

Other witnesses, including naval air officials and 
Paul W. Litchfield, president of Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation, advocated a generous dirigible pro- 
gram. 


Agriculture: 

With general farm legislation abandoned for this 
session, heads of Senate and House agriculture 
committees, plan subcommittee investigation inthe 
field after adjournment with a view to action in 
1938. House committee conferences with farm or- 
ganization leaders Tuesday failed to develop a 
united front on a program. 





Changes inStatus of MajorBills 


H. R. 2260, Judiciary reform, lower courts, substitute for 
recommitted court bill; Reported to Senate July 28. 

S. 69, To limit freight train lengths to 70 cars, effec- 
tive July 1, 1938; Passed Senate July 26. Anti-lynching 
bill (H. R. 1507) attached as a rider, rejected. 

S. 2475, Wage-hour bill; Senate debate began July 27. 

H. R. 6858, Interior Department appropriations, 1938 

($130,000,000) ; Congress completed action July 26. 

H. R. 7642, Bonneville power project, Columbia River 


’ 


Oreg-Wash.; Passed House July 26. (S. 2092, com- 
panion bill, recommitted to Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee.) 


S. 2193, Construction of naval auxiliary vessels ($50,- 
000,000); President signed July 30. 

H. R. 6906, Occupational-excise taxes on dealings in 
marihuana; Congress completed action July 26, 

H. R. 7730, Authorizing President to appoint six ad- 
ministrative assistants, $10,000 each; Passed House July 
27. ; 

S. 2489, To prohibit certain agreements fixing re- 
ceivership-bankruptcy fees, lower courts; Reported to 
Senate July 27. 

S. J. Res. 183, Extending to Sept. 1, 1939, interstate oil 
conservation compact, 6 Southwestern States: Passed 
Passed Senate July 27. 

H. R. 7949, To exempt state liquor-dispensing systems 
from keeping unnecessary records; Passed House July 27. 
Senate July 27. 

Pub. Law 212, No marriage discrimination in govern- 
ment service; President signed July 26. 
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~Wide World, Harris & Ewing 


THE “LAST DAYS” OF CONGRESS—POWER AND SUGAR 


: iyo Congressional topics of conversation before the final act of ad- 
journment are power and sugar. Photo left shows Representatives 
leaving the White House after discussing with the President the de- 
sirability of applying a yardstick to the sale of surplus TVA power to 
be marketed by the Arkansas Power and Light Company. 
right, front row), Representatives John L. McClellan, of Arkansas; 
John E. Rankin, of Mississippi, chairman of the group; Knute Hill, of 
Washington, and H. Jerry Voorhis, of California. 
sentatives John E. Miller, of Arkansas; Walter M. Pierce, of Oregon; 


(Left to 


Agriculture. 
neutral on the matter. 


Back row: Repre- 


Sam Hobbs of Alabama; and Orville Zimmerman, of Missouri. 

Photo, right, shows newspapermen questioning Senator Alva B. 
Adams, of Colorado (left center), and Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(right), of Wyoming, after a meeting of 23 Senators who united in a 
drive to enact legislation at this session of Congress for the sugar in- 
dustry despite the fact that the bill as drawn does not meet with the 
full approval of three Government departments, Interior, State and 
The White House, it is understood, intends to remain 





CHECKING RUSH TO ADJOURN—BATTLE OVER 
WAGE-HOUR BILL—THE WORK THAT REMAINS 





Necosamrana * 5 + 


A North-South conflict. Eddies of 
party insurgency. Crop control 
falls by the wayside. 


NTIL major measures are acted upon, Con- 
gress is to be held in session, the legislative 
high command anounced last week. But signs 
of revolt against a protracted summer grind in 
Washington continued ominously in evidence 
among rank-and-file law-makers. 

After having been taunted with lacking a 
definite program by Republican leaders in both 
House and Senate, majority steersmen on Capi- 
tal Hill—Senate Majority Leader Barkley of 
Kentucky, Speaker Bankhead and House Ma- 
jority Leader Rayburn of Texas—journeyed to 
the White House for a strategy conference. 
They emerged announcing the Executive wish 
to see Congress stay on the job till it has acted 
on at least three or four major measures, includ- 
ing: (1) the wages and hours bill; (2) a housing 
and slum clearance bill; (3) a judicial reform 
bill, affecting the inferior Federal courts; and 
(4) possibly legislation plugging tax evasion 
loopholes, 

No sooner was a beginning made on this pro- 
gram, when the Senate took up the Black-Con- 
nery wages and hours bill, than signs of in- 
surgency broke out, in efforts to get the measure 
sent back to committee and held over till the 
next session. This movement grew as the report 
spread that the A. F. of L. was lukewarm to- 
ward the bill and that some of its officers had 
even lobbied against it, though these impres- 
sions were later partly counteracted in state- 
ments by A. F. of L. President William Green. 


On the Democratic 
side, opposition to the 
OPPOSES WAGES wages and hours bill was 
AND HOURS BILL centered mainly among 
Southern members, who feared ill effects of the 
measure upon their section. Senators George 
of Georgia, Bailey of North Carolina, Harrison 
of Mississippi and Smith of South Carolina 
were included in this group, while another 
Southerner, Senator Black of Alabama, with 
Senators Wagner (Dem) of New York and 
Walsh (Dem) of Massachusetts, led the fight 
for adoption of the measure. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep) of Michigan coup- 
led with his attack on the bill an attempt to 
modify the Wagner Labor Relations Act by 
amendments designed to increase union respon- 
sibility for fulfilment of labor contracts, but 
Senator Wagner dissuaded him from hooking 
this proposal in with the wages and hours bill. 
(For articles on provisions and aims of the 
wages and hours bill, see Pages 2 and 12.) 


SOUTHERN BLOC 


Clashes over the measure revived the spirit of 
insurgency that developed on the Supreme 
Court “packing” bill and presented another 
threat to Executive control over the legislative 
branch. For it was feared that an Administra- 
tion defeat on this measure would be the signal 





for an adjournment stampede that might quick- t 
ly end the session without action on other items 
on the President's “preferred list.” To help 
forestall such an outcome, a bipartisan left-wing 
bloc organized itself in the House and reached 
a caucus decision to support the President's 
stand against adjournment till the measures he 
particularly desires have been acted upon. 


Ready for introduction 


was the procedural court 
ONS FRE TIEN Ot bill drawn up by a Sen- 


COURT QUESTION ate judiciary subcommit- 
tee. By omitting all reference to the Supreme 
Court, leaders hoped to get it through without 
renewing the bitter controversy that resulted 
from the President's long insistence upon his 
Court “packing” plan. The harmonizers were 
confronted with a threat of renewed battle, how- 
ever, in the avowed intention of Senator Minton 
(Dem) of Indiana to try to have an amendment 
added to the procedural bill to prohibit the Su- 
preme Court from declaring Acts of Congress 
unconstitutional except by a two-thirds vote. 
(For a special article on the new judicial re- 
form bill and other pending legislation, see 
Page 3.) 

Although the President announced his “neu- 
trality” in regard to a new sugar quota control 
bill, strong pressure was ‘being exerted from 
Sugar States Congressmen to assure such legis- 
lation, too, before adjournment. 

Even Congress action on the few major meas- 
ures now insisted upon as an Administration 
minimum would leave unenacted much of the | 
program that the President urgently desired | 
earlier in the session, before the big legislative 
tangle developed over his Court “packing” 
project. An agricultural bill, a regional power 
program and far-reaching executive reorganiza- 
tion are among the important projects that ap- 
parently must fall by the wayside. 

Congress leaders have conceded the impossi- 
bility of getting through an agriculture bill, in- 
cluding the “ever-normal” granary formula. One 
phase of the executive reorganization plan, an 
authorization for appointment of six White 
House assistants at $10,000 salaries, was ap- 
proved, 260-88, by the House last week, over 
vociferous Republican objection, (For trans- 
script of debate see Col. 5), 

In the Senate, Majority Leader McNary (Rep) 
of Oregon blocked early consideration of the 
reorganization program by insisting that the 
usual procedure be followed of holding public 
hearings on it instead of having it rushed 
through without adequate committee considera- 
tion. 


HOPE TO AVOID 





The Senate last week 


SENATE FLURRY : 
OVER RAISING THE passed the McCarran bill 
limiting railroad trains 


LYNCHING ISSUE ty 79 cars as a safety | 


measure—but not until it had thrown off an 
Ethiopian discovered not in the woodpile but 
in the caboose as a “rider.” Senator Copeland 
(Dem.) of New York, produced symptoms of 
an incipient Southern filibuster by attempting 
to attach to the McCarran bill the Gavagan anti- 
lynching bill, which has passed the House. The | 


Copeland amendment was tabled by a 41-43 vote. 
In the majority were 37 Democrats, two Repub- 
licans, one Progressive and one Farmer-La- 
borite; and in the minority 10 Republicans and 
24 Democrats. 

There was a flurry of debate by Southern 
Democrats announcing their opposition to Fed- 
eral anti-lynching legislation and explanations 
by several Northern Democrats who said they 
favored such legislation but did not believe it 
should be enacted as a rider to the McCarran 
train bill. Majority Leader Barkley was re- 
ported to have agreed to give “sympathetic 
consideration” to pleas of anti-lynching bill 
supporters that it be brought to a separate vote 
before adjournment, 

The Senate concurred in House action to au- 
thorize construction of six naval auxiliary ves- 
sels, at amaximum cost of $50,000,000. Approved 
were House amendments specifying that not 
less than half the ships be built in Government 
Navy Yards and authorizing a 6 per cent prefer- 
ence for bids received from Pacific Coast 
builders. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye (Rep.) of North Da- 
kota, renewed in the Senate last week his 
charges that the National Labor Relations 
Board has made itself a “partisan body” and 
“taken sides in labor disputes” in favor of the 
CIO and against the A. F. of L. 


On the subject of CIO 
interference with the 
ClO INTERFERENCE mails in the recent steel 
WITH THE MAILS strike, the Senate re- 
ceived a report from Senator McKellar (Dem.) 
of Tennessee, for the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads, defending decision of pos- 
tal authorities, on grounds of safety, not to 
make delivery of certain classes of mail to the 
strike-besieged planfs. Senator Bridges (Rep.) 
of New Hampshire and Bailey (Dem.) of North 
Carolina filed dissenting minority reports. The 
Post Office Department had “taken sides” in 
the strike by yielding to CIO pressure not to 
deliver the mails, Senator Bridges’ report as- 
serts. Postal authorities should have called 
upon the Department of Justice and even the 
Army if necessary should have been used to as- 
sure safe delivery of the mails, Senator Bailey’s 
report maintains, 

Minority Leader Snell (Rep.) of New York 
last week introduced a House resolution de- 
manding investigation of alleged violation of 
the Corrupt Practices Act through sale by the 
Democratic National Committee to business 
firms of de luxe copies of the 1936 Democratic 
Campaign Book bearing the President’s auto- 
graph, at $250 per copy. 

Rep. Dickstein (Dem.) of New York, chair- 
man of the House Immigration Committee, re- 
newed his attack in the House last week on al- 
leged activities in the United States of Nazi 
agitators and of the German-American Bund, 
whose members, he declared, are required to 
pledge their allegiance to Adolf Hitler. 

The House took final action on a resolution 
giving Congress approval to continuance of an 
interstate compact to conserve oil and gas in 

five Southwestern petroleum-producing States. 


VIEWS CLASH ON 


+ 


‘Aides to President 
As House Sees Them 


First step in Federal Bureau reorgan- 
ization. More “brain trusters?” 
Barbed quips in debate. 


S FIRST item in the proposed far-reaching ex- 
ecutive organization plan, the House last week 
voted, 260-88, to give the President six new White 
House assistants at $10,000 a year each. The de- 
bate brought a torrent of sarcastic jabs and 
jibes from Republicans, who made much of the fact 
that the President already has three $10,000 secre- 
taries, one of them his son, James. But the Demo- 
crats, confident of their voting strength, made lit- 
tle attempt to parry the attack, beyond driving 
home a few sharp counter-thrusts. The measure 
awaits Senate action. Excerpts from the debate: 

Mr. Rosinson (Dem) of Provo, Utah: No man is 
called upon to handle so many intricate and diffi- 
cult problems as the President. It seemed to your 
committee that he should have such administre- 
tive assistants as he thought necessary in order to 
perform efficiently the job he is doing. ... 

Mr. JENKINS (Rep) of Ironton, Ohio: In this bill 
we are providing for the appointment of six as- 
Sistants. t the present time the President nas 
three. ... 

Mr. Rosinson: These are not secretaries in the 
ordinary sense of the term. These are adminis- 
trative assistants. ... Even in the Department of 
the Treasury there are two assistants to the Secre- 
tary, each getting $10,000 a year. There are two 
technical assistants getting $9,500 a year, two tech- 
nical assistants and special assistants getting less 
money. All of these are administrative assist- 
ants... 


INCREASED EXECUTIVE POWER 

Mr. Girrorp (Rep) of Cotuit, Mass.: It may be 
-+.@ matter of grave importance to give the Presi- 
dent these assistants unless we define their duties 
and limitations. The entire reorganization plan 
will stagger you after reading it. It recommended 
that the President take over practically the whole 
executive function of government, leaving , tiie 
policy-determining power to those whom he would 
appoint himself. ... Why, they even desire to do 
away with the Comptroller General and hold au- 
topsies only on money spent. ... 

Mr. Knutson (Rep.) of St. Cloud, Minn.: May I 
ask, would the President be free to go outside of 
the family to make these appointments? 

Mr. Girrorp: The family already is so very busy. 
Even the lady at the White House now answers 
Senator Wheeler when he makes a remark. The 
President has plenty of help from the family 
now. . 

Mr. JENKINS: As I understand it, at the present 
time the President has three executive assistants? 
... Are they paid $10,000 a year? 


MANY FUNCTIONS TO PERFORM 


Mr. Girrorp: I understand so. ... But I want 
the gentleman to understand these secretaries aie 
not for these new purposes. These present secre- 
taries are for the purpose of giving out publicity, 
meeting newspaper reporters, and taking charge of 
radio matters and meeting the public. These new 
secretaries are to be anonymous. We must, pos- 
sibly, not know who they are. 

They must bring and carry the President’s mes- 
sages, entertain him, and give him new ideas, as 
at present exemplified by those in similar posi- 
tions. ... We have two of them already ... Corco- 
ran and Cohen.... They are asking for more secre- 
taries to write our legislation for us; brain children 
who will write our bills in such difficult language 
that even our own Sam Rayburn will need have 
them at his side to advise him... . 

Mr. Cocuran (Dem) of St. Louis, Mo.: Why 
should he not pick men he can trust? Is he going 
to come down here and pick Harold Knutson? Is he 
going to pick Ham Fish? Is he going to pick Bob 
Rich? ... 

Mr. Rick (Rep) of Woolrich, Pa.: Does the gen- 
tleman mean that the President could not trust 
TST 2 cx 


THE CORCORAN-COHEN RECORD 


Mr. CocHran: Somebody mentioned the name of 
Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Cohen... . Some of the laws 
that have been declared unconstitutional by the 
“Nine Old Men” as you call them, were not written 
by Corcoran and Cohen, while the laws that have 
stood up, I understand, were written by Corcoran 
and Cohen. ... We have given the President a job, 
and now we want to give him the tools with which 
to do the job.... 

Mr. SHort (Rep) of Galena, Mo.: Are we to un< 
derstand ... that the President can secure quicker 
and more accurate information from these satel- 
lites and sycophants, these theoretical, intellectual, 
professional nincompoops who could not be elected 
dog-catcher in any jurisdiction in the United States, 
than he could from the true leaders of his own 
party, the chairman of congressional committees and 
members of his own Cabinet. . . . Mr. Jefferson 
founded the Democratic Party—President Roosevelt 
has dumbfounded it. 

Mr. WarREN (Dem) of Washington, N. C.: There 
is no reason why any Democrat, why any Progres- 
sive, or why any Farm-Labor Member should nct 
support this bill on its merits, and there is no rea- 
son why any Republican should not support it, ex- 
cept for pure, plain cussedness. ... 

Mr. WuiTte (Rep) of Norwalk, Ohio: Can the 
gentleman tell me why the President wants six as- 
sistants? He has not that many sons... . 

Mr. SHort: I intend to offer an amendment... 
reading as follows: 

“The President shall appoint as his six admin- 
istrative assistants other members of his immediate 
personal family, namely: Elliott Roosevelt, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, Jr., John Roosevelt, Anna 
Roosevelt Dall Boettiger, and Sistie and Buzzie 
Dall.” 

This amendment will be offered not facetiously 
but in all seriousness, because what are the quali- 
fications, powers and duties of these Presidential 
aides to be? .. . These six administrative assistants 
will be nothing more than flunkies or errand boys 
to carry from the heads of the departments of this 
Government messages to the President and in re- 
turn carry messages from the President to the 
heads of the departments. And for this highly tech- 
nical and indispensable work each assistant is to re- 
ceive $10,000 per year. 
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RECESS APPOINTMENTS TO 


sy 
DIV 2 PITY? 
Mecesanatcs x) * 
to Justice 
Controversy 
President 


Naming successor 
Van Devanter. 
in 


the making. 


asks for a ruling. 


eigen defeated from on 


the major constitutional strug 


gles that American Presidents have 








waged with the Senat dent 
Roosevelt is apparent) re- 
lation to the Supreme Court, with 

nother perplexing problem of broad 
controversial implications 

To succeed Justice Van Devanter 
on the Supreme Court bench, must 
he appoint a justice at once, before 


the Senate adjourns this summer? 





Or can he delay filling the va- 
cancy, which rred while Con- 
gress was in session, and make a 
recess appointment after the Sen- 
ate has gone home? 

Mr. Roosevelt gave indication last 
week that he was speculating on 
these alternatives, both fraught 
with potentialities of further con- 
troversy on the Court question 

The Executive indicated at his 


press conference last week that he 
had asked for and received an of- 
ficial opinion from Attorney General 


Cummings as to whether he could 
constitutionally make a recess ap- 
pointment. But he was not ready 


to divulge the contents of that re- 


Souvenir Coinage 


"agente 50-cent pieces minted by 
A 


the Government two years ago 
now are worth $50 apiece. Others 
have doubled, tripled, increased ten- 


fold in value within the short space 


of a few months. 

A new sort of campaign to “drive 
out the money-changers” was 
launched last week in Congress by 
Rep. Cochran (Dem) of Missouri, a 
member of the House Committee on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


He introduced a bill to 
terms a 
trafficking , 
Specifically, his bill would ban 
further of commemorative 
silver half dollars. Ordinarily these 
have been for certain 
public celebrations and anniversa- 
ries, to be sold by Me _ sponsors, 
with profits going to help finance the 
affairs. But Mr. Cochran points out 


stop what he 
“racket” of speculatively 
in silver coins 


issues 





authorized 





wt. And shrouded in mj} 

he course he intends to pursue 
Speculating < his motives for 
elay, some observers have inferred 
possibl e President hoped 
) ) u r en Iment with 
Senate at a time when he de- 
to see the Congress session run 
smoothly to an expeditious adjourn- 
ment. It is suggested that the al- 
ready aroused emotions of the Sen- 


ators 





ho have opposed him on his 


Court “packing” bills might again 
become inflamed against his ap- 
pointee, especially if he appointed 
someone who had had a part in 
the Court “packing” controversy. 
This might risk not only rejection 
of the new justice but also a Sen- 


over some phases of the 
legislative program that 
the President hopes to see enacted. 


SPECULATION ON DELAY 

But will the President be in a bet- 
tactical situation if he delays 
makes a appointment? 
precedents 


ate revolt 


remalning 


recess 


have been the 











und procedure in such contingen- 
’ >» +} _ ¢ ) 
cies in the past 
1e language of the Constitu- 
tion on the subject of recess ap- 
pointments is 
“The President shall have power 
to fill up all vacancies that may 
i during the recess. of the 
! by granting commissions, 
hi hall expire at the end of 
the next session.” 


Acting, as he supposed with pro- 
priety, President George Washing- 
1795 appointed John Rut- 


ton in 


: Is It a “Racket’? 


t numbers of such coins 
become subject to a speculative traf- 
fic by catering to coin-col- 
lecting hobbyists, and that prices 
are run to ridiculously giddy heights. 
There has been a great increase 
in such issues in the last few years. 
In the 36 years from 1892 till 1928, 
only 18 issues of special half dollars 
were authorized. But in the last 
years, 26 special issues have 
been approved, and Congress at this 
session has been asked to authorize 
81 more. Beginning with expositions 
and anniversaries of national 
nificance, some special coins lately 
have been issued to signalize local 
bridge-opening ceremonies. And it 
has got to the point where Congress 
is asked to coin special half dollars 
to signalize the 100th anniversary 
of changing the name of Sawpit to 
|} Port Chester, N. Y. 


that large 


dealers 


three 


Sig- 
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STANLEY F. REED 


MANY are the names that are prominently men- 
1VE ticned to fill the Supreme Court vacancy as 
a result of Justice Van Devanter’s resignation. 
Among them are Stanley F. Reed, Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States; Judge Joseph C. Hutch- 


ledge, who had been a member of 
the constitutional convention, to be 
a member of the Supreme Court. 
Justice Rutledge assumed his duties 
when the Senate was not in session 
—and to his dismay a few months 
later had the experience of having 
the Senate refuse to confirm him. 

In all there have been 12 recess 
appointments to the Supreme Court 
in our history. All of these 12, save 
Rutledge, had the good fortune to 
win But all 
of them thus appointed during the 
remembering Rut- 


Senate confirmation. 


last 75 years, 
ledge’s misfortune, “played safe” by 
awaiting Senate confirmation be- 
fore they assumed their places on 


the bench. 


There is a succession of opinions 
by Attorneys General upholding the 
President's right to make recess ap- 
pointments for places on the Court, 
even when the vacancies occurred 
while the Senate was in session— 
despite the language of the Consti- 
tution that a vacancy subject to re- 
cess appointment is one “that may 
happen during the recess of the 
Senate.” 


A line of Attorneys General has 
put an unusual construction on the 
verb “happen” to support their con- 
tentions. Thus, in one of the ear- 
liest such opinions, Attorney Gen- 








An interview with the spirit of Rembrandt van Rijn whose work is treasured— 


with true Dutch thrifi—by the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. 








1. “The rulers of New Amsterdam 
show their good sound sense when 
they spend 509,000 florins—that’s 
150,000 of your dollars—fora Monel 
roof over their Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Because theyre protecting 
priceless works of art with a roof 
that ought to last at Jeast 300 years. 





4. “T can’t tell you how glad | am 
to see my paintings at the Metro- 
politan safe under a roof that will 
be tight against the weather for 
centuries. Monel, you see, doesn’t 
buckle badly from the heat, nor 
wear out from ice and snow. A met- 
allurgist, who tested it for this job, 
learned that there were types of 
Monel stronger than the steel used 
for armor! (See my Man witha Gorget.) 
5. “Yet Monel, I understand. is ab- 
solutely proof against rust. and re- 
sists the encroachments of corro-- *. 


creep. 


2. “It was just about 300 years ago that 


the witless burgomasters of old Am- 
sterdam called my paintings ‘worth- 
less’ and forced me into bankruptey. 
That was stupid, for L had a fortune, 
in Rembrandts, all around the house! 
Any one of those paintings today is 
worth at least 500,000 dollars. 





sion like a stubborn Dutchman. So 
Monel lasts much longer than the 
metals we used for roofing public 
buildings in the Netherlands. Even 
your sour, smoke-laden modern air 
doesn’t destroy it.” 

6. Rembrandt is right. Monel exceeds steel 
in strength, It has a low coefficient of ex- 
pansion, so Monel doesn’t readily buckle or 
It cannot rust. It resists corrosion 


For roofs of monumental buildings or the 


m5 + =MONEL 


3. “All [needed was 30,000 florins. 
And, just think, it was right about 
that time I was painting two of my 
masterpieces, treasures that now 
you couldn't buy from the Metro- 
politan at any price: the Old 
Woman Cutting Her Nails and the 
Portrait of Hendrickje Stoffels. 








hinges of an ice box, for dye vats or 
coltwr buttons, for equipment of textile 
mills, packing plants, laundries, and ho- 
tel kitchens or the blade of a pancake 
turner, MONEL is superior, better, more 
useful or more salable! Investigate its 
profit-building advantages for your busi- 
ness. Send for “Strength Plus”. Business 
letterhead, please. It’s worth reading. 
Be sure to write for it to-day. Address 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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+ eral William Wirt 
the term in this way: 

“If we interpret the word ‘happen’ 
to be merely equivalent to ‘happen 
to exist’ (as I think we may legiti- 
mately do), then all vacancies 
which, from any casualty, happen 
to exist at a time when ‘the Senate 
cannot be consulted as to filling 
them may be temporarily filled by 
the President and the whole pur- 
pose of the Constitution is com- 
pletely accomplished.” 


This line of reasoning was sub- 
sequently pursued by Attorneys 
General Taney in 1833, Legare in 
1841, Mason in 1845, and Bates in 
1862. 

President Lincoln asked Bates 
the question in regard to his pros- 
pective appointment of Judge David 
Davis of Illinois. The situation was 
closely parallel to that now before 
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in 1827, construed + 
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—Wide World 
JUDGE SAM G. BRATTON 


THREE WHO ARE MENTIONED FOR SUPREME COURT VACANCY 


eson, Jr., of Houston, Texas, Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the United States, and Judge Sam G. 
Bratton, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, also of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, and former Senator 
from New Mexico. 


President Roosevelt, since the va- 
cancy had occurred while Congress 
was in session and President Lin- 
coln proposed to make the appoint- 
ment after the session had ended. 
Bates held that such an appoint- 
ment was in order, citing the opin- 
ion of one of his predecessors on 
the subject: 

“A vacancy in office which hap- 
pens during a session of the Sen- 
ate and remains unfilled until a re- 
cess of the Senate may be filled by 
the President during such recess by 
a temporary apopintment. 

President Lincoln acted on this 
advice and appointed Davis. But 
Davis, like some of his predecessors 
and like two others after him—Har- 
lan in 1877 and Holmes in 1902— 
waited till he secured Senate con- 


D QUESTION R 






EVIVES 


+ firmation of his recess appointment + Devanter’s example and retire from 


before he ascended the bench. 
Thus there is an unbroken prece- 
dent for 75 years of no recess ap- 
pointee to the Supreme Court hav- 
ing been willing to take up his of- 
ficiai duties till the Senate should 
have finished its constitutional col- 
laboration in the appointive process. 


THE SENATE’S POWERS 

So, in the light of history, if Mr. 
Roosevelt chose to wait until after 
the Senate adjourned to make his 
appointment to succeed Justice Van 
Devanter, he would be following a 
course theoretically approved by the 
opinions of a number of past At- 
torneys General. But in doing so 
he would be faced with a well es- 
tablished custom requiring nomi- 
nees for the Supreme Court to wait 
until they are confirmed by the 
Senate before ascending the bench. 

There are strong probabilities that 
the Senate, in face of this tradition, 
might look askance at an appointee 
who broke the firmly established 
custom and took his seat on the 
Court before he was confirmed. As 
a smasher of traditions, Mr. Roose- 


velt might choose to ignore this 
custom—but with the Senate al- 
ready antagonized by the Court 


controversy, he might run needless 
additional risk of having his ap- 
pointee rejected when the Senate 
reconvenes next January. 

Unless an appointment is forth- 
coming, the Supreme Court will as- 
semble for its October term with 
only eight members—and this de- 
spite the President’s insistence re- 
garding the need of “new blood” on 
the Court to assure safer judicial 
majorities to uphold controverted 
phases of New Deal legislation. 

At the end of the week, there was 
no indication as to what the Presi- 
dent’s action might be. 

Meantime rumors persist that at 
least two more members of the Su- 
preme Court will follow Justice Van 

















SHIRLEY has 
fruit juice as 
well as fresh fruit 
with her Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 
for breakfast. 























the bench. Then the President 


would have three vacancies to fill. 
It is the possibility of this situation 
that has caused some concern over 
his delay in making the appointe 
ment that has been open to him 
Since June 1. 








NEW YORK’S COOLEST AND 
MOST GLAMOROUS ROOF 


Sixty-five stories in the sky... Fea- 
turing Continental entertainment that 
includes OLIVER WAKEFIELD as 
Master-of-Comedy ... LOTTE GOS- 
LAR, Europe's greatest dancing mime, 
in ‘Dances from Life’... TEXAS 
TOMMY and his Highbrow Pony... 
Music by America’s two most popular 
dance combinations —AL DONAHUE 
and his orchestra, EDDIE Le BARON 
and his tango-rhumba band .. . Jnfor- 
mal for Summer Season... 6:30 until 
3 A. M. nightly, except Sundays... 
For reservations, call ClIrcle 6-1400. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 





LOCAL MOTORISTS ALREADY TELLING — 
FRIENDS ABOUT NEW BRONZE GASOLENE 




















THRILLING—Car owners call new Bronze Koolmotor the greatest advance 
in years. Say 6 Power Proved features instantly step up motor performance. 


Cities Service went right to 
the prime source for gasolene 
facts—right to the engines 
themselves! We tested run- 
ning motors—more than 
ONE MILLION of them! 
Every type—under all pos- 
sible conditions. We spent 
four years working out one 
of the greatest experiments 
in automotive history. 

The Power Prover did the 
job—revealed a precious se- 
cret—and the new Bronze 
KOOLMOTOR is the result. 
Experts call it the first motor- 








THE NEW 
BRONZE 


MILLION MOTORS TESTED; A SECRET REVEALED; NEW KOOLMOTOR THE RESULT! 





The first motor-matched gasolene... 
gives you these 6 Power Proved features 


matched gasolene. It’s a 6< 
point blend’ that gives you 6 
Power Proved features: 


1 Split-second Starting... anye 


where, anytime. 


2 Lightning Pick-up... with plenty 


to spare. 


3 Pike's Peak-in-High hill-climbing. 
4 Full Firing...less waste on stop- 


and-go. 


$ More Miles... you stop for gas 


less often, 


6 6-point Balance...it does everye 


thing. * 


Fill up today, and you'll bea 
new friend of KOOLMOTOR 
tomorrow. 


RADIO CONCERTS... every Friday at 8 P.M. (E.D.S.T.) WEAF and 43 associated N. B.C. stations 


TRY A TANKFUL TODAY 


KOOLMOTOR 
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How to Get Summer Training 
In the Naval Reserve 


OW can a young man enter the new summer 
training program of the Naval Reserve? 

Young men between 16 and 18 will soon have 
an opportunity to take a six-week naval training 
course to prepare them for possible service in the 
Navy. Under the terms of a plan announced last 
week by the President, the program will be placed 
in operation next summer, if Congress makes the 
funds available. 

The plan calls for a six-week course at one of the 
Navy's training stations. The young men who enter 
the course will be provided with food and lodging 
as well as uniforms. Their work will be similar to 
that given to regular Navy recruits. Boat drills, in- 
struction in handling small arms, lectures on sea- 
manship, and naval customs are some of the 
courses. 

If his record shows interest in the course, a young 
man will be eligible to take a cruise on a naval ves- 
sel the second summer. Or if he chooses, he will be 
allowed to take a further training course at a naval 
school. 

Another course is planned for college students. 
They would take a more detailed six-week course 
the first year, and if the Navy considers them 
material for future officers, after a training cruise, 
they will be commissioned as ensigns in the naval 
reserve. 

The details of the program have still to be worked 
out. The Navy intends to put the plan in opera- 
tion next July. Information about the courses can 
be obtained from the Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Making Owners of Tenants: 
Details of New Farm Plan 


OW can a tenant farmer buy a farm under the 

terms of the new Farm Tenancy Act? 

The new Farm Tenant Act, signed by the Presi- 
dent on July 23, will enable some farm tenants, 
farm laborers and share croppers to buy a farm. 
Under this program, the government will lend $10,- 
000,000 to eligible tenants to allow them to buy a 
farm and put it into condition. In return, the ten- 
ant must agree to follow certain farming practices 
and give the government a first mortgage on the 
property. 

The procedure an applicant should adopt is as 
follows: first he should choose a farm available 
for purchase. Then he should make an application 
to the county agent in his county which will be 
examined by a county committee of three farmers 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
tenant’s record will be investigated and preference 
will be given to married men and to those who 
are able to make a down payment or who have 
livestock and farm implements. 

If the county committee approves the aplication, 
it will be forwarded to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. If he approves the committee’s recommenda- 
tion, the tenant will be eligible to receive a loan 
large enough to permit him to buy the farm. The 
loan must be repaid within 40 years and carries 
an interest of 3 per cent. 

The tenant must agree to carry out the govern- 
ment’s farm program for five years and not to 
transfer title in the property during that time. The 
county agents may prescribe what practices the 
new owner must follow and in general will super- 
vise the operation of the farm to see that the gov- 
ernment’s loan is protected. 





Social Security Act; 
Questions and Answers 


F AN employer is unwilling to hire a worker who 

has lost his account number, how can the 

worker prove to the employer that he has applied 
jor a duplicate number? 

To help such persons, the Board has prepared a 
form, which will be issued to any worker who has 
applied for a duplicate number. As soon as he 
makes his aplication, he will be given this form, 
which can be shown to an employer as evidence 
that the applicant has an account number and is 
awaiting the issuance of a duplicate card. 


x * * 


ILL the Social Security Board help a person of 
65 years file his claim for a “lump sum pay- 
ment?” 

Because of the volume of claims for lump sum 
payments (those made by eligible workers who have 
reached 65 before they could qualify for a monthly 
benefit), and because of the difficulty some of the 
claimants have had in making out their claims, 
the Board has issued regulations governing the 
filing of claims. In addition, the Board has ap- 
pointed for each one of its regional offices a staff 
of claims specialists who will help persons in the 
Preparation of claims. When a person finds that 
he is eligible for a lump sum payment, he is urged 
to go to one of the Board's regional offices for aid 
in making his claim. 


x kek 


W AEN a number of employers hire one janitor to 
attend to their furnaces and odd jobs, are the 
wages paid to the janitor tarable? 

In a recent case of this kind, the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue held that the janitor was an employe 
of each property owner and that his wages were 
subject to the taxes imposed by the Act. Further- 
more, in counting the total number of employes ta 
determine whether the employer was covered by 
Title IX (employers of eight or more), the janitor 
is to be considered an employe. 
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Yncle Stuns Hams Feel 
FEDERAL DOLLARS AGAINST NATION'S DISEASES 
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ILLIONS of additional Federal dollars make the United States 
Public Health Service one of the focal points in the nation’s war 
against disease. 

Behind the walls of its new Washington building, white garbed re- 
searchers spend their hours pitting their wits against deadly germs 
that yearly take an enormous toll of human lives. 

One of the Public Health Service’s most important developments has 
been the supervision over added stimulus given health agencies 
by the annual $8,000,000 fund provided by the Social Security Act. 


= this session of Congress legislators gave little thought to the 

progress cancer has made. Insignificant sums have been made 
available for research in this disease as compared with the millions 
annually expended for plant and animal diseases. 

At the hearing on the cancer institute which was attended by Sur- 
geon General Parran (left), Senator Copeland (center), himself a phy- 
sician, and Representative Maury Maverick (right), sponsor of the 
measure in the House, it was revealed that cancer kills 140,000 per- 
sons every year in this country. 
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ITH the Public Health Service aiding in the Chicago campaign to 
awaken the public to the ravages of veneral diseases, the subject 
which has long been avoided by most persons, is being dragged into 
the open for discussion and treatment. Among those aiding the cam- 
paign, left to right, Dr. E. S. Godfrey, New York State Commissioner 
of Health; Dr. Parran; Miss Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of 
Treasury in charge of Public Health Activities; Dr. J. H. Stokes, pro- 
fessor of Dermatology and Syphilogy, University of Pennsylvania; and 
Dr. J. E. Moore, Syphilis Division, Johns Hopkins University. 
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| aioe coming from industrial occupations is another front on 
which Federal research workers spend anxious hours. 
Silicosis—an incurable industrial disease caused by working in dust- 
filled tunnels—is but one of the many occupational diseases being 
studied by the Public Health Service. Only last year Secretary of 
Labor Perkins called health representatives, industrial organizations 
and labor unions into conference to chart a protective course. Photo 
shows, left to right, Dr. R. R. Sayers, Public Health Service; Secretary 
Perkins and John P. Frey, of the American Federation of Labor. 
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_ the President's signature recently added to the bill creating a 

National Cancer Institute another wedge is being placed into 
position in the Health Service’s crusade against disease. The Insti- 
tute, which will have $750,000 a year to spend for research activities, 
will be a unit in the new National Institute of Health soon to be built 
on the outskirts of the Capital on a 45-acre tract donated to the Gov- 
ernment by the late Luke Wilson, himself a victim of cancer. Photo 
above shows Dr. L. R. Thompson, director of the National Institute 
of Health, looking over plans for the new research center. 
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Aes souGN the public is aware of the more spectacular research 
activities carried on by Uncle Sam's health wardens, there are the 
other diseases less spotlighted which receive constant attention. 
Interesting to note is Surgeon General Parran’s observation that 
death rates from typhoid fever, infantile paralysis, diptheria, tuber- 
culosis, and so-called preventable causes have continued to decline 
but death rates in the older age groups, and particularly death rates 
from heart diseases and cancer, are continuing to mount. Photo shows 
Dr. Sarah Branham (left) and assistant at work to improve a serum. 





EOPLE may shudder at the thought of a test pilot in a power dive 

spinning to what seems horrible death below—but for really cold- 
blooded contempt of death, honors must go to a little-known group 
of workers at the United States Public Health Service. Days and 
nights are spent in breeding, handling, studying some of the most 
virulent and oftentimes obscure disease germs in the search for new 
cures and safeguards for the nation. Photo shows Dr. Alice Evans 
with a culture of undulant fever germs for which she has been seeking 
a cure these past years. 


Now that the Congress of the United States through its action in 
providing millions of dollars for health activities has awakened 
to the necessity for a long range attack on disease, such research 
workers as Dr. Armstrong (right) and his co-workers in the United 
States Public Health Service will find the going easier. 
With State, municipal and quasi-public organizations lining up be- 
hind the Federal Government in an effort to check the microscopic 
army of killer germs officials look forward to a new day in health. 


Photos—Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood 























T one fell swoop, the Senate on July 30 blanketed 
on to the Federal pay roll 43 new jobs by con- 
firming nominations of experts and attorneys 
to serve in a single Government agency, the Social 
Security Board, at salaries in each instance in ex- 
cess of $5,000 a year. 


x * 


TEARLY a century and a quarter after the close 
1% of our War of 1812, the Government is still pene 
sioning two dependents of soldiers of that war— 
one a widow, the other a daughter of a veteran. 


x** * 


LL the working population of the United States 
[4X would have to work steadily seven days a week, 
for 10 months, to earn enough to pay off the nae 
tional debt, according to a computation in a report 
just issued by the research staff of the Twentieth 


Century Fund. 
x * * 


OR the veterans of all American wars and their 

dependents, the Federal Government has ex- 
pended in pensions and other benefits a grand total 
of $21,993,632,266. This figures out to an average 
per capita distribution of about $2,930 for every 
man in the wartime military or naval service of 
the nation from the Revolutionary War through 
the World War. 


ee wv ?@ 


precy hard-surfaced highways to girdle the 
4 earth and then make an additional lap across 
the United States from coast to coast were laid in 
this country last year by State highway depart- 
ments, a survey by the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads discloses. The 28,917 miles of hard-surface- 
ing accomplished in 1936 brings the total of Amer- 
ican hard roads to 289,103 miles—which if they 
could be laid out in an astronomical line would 
reach from the earth to the moon and 50,000 miles 
beyond. 


x * * 


PRELIMINARY report on how the $25,310,000 
i Red Cross relief fund was spent in the great 
flood disaster of last Winter indicates that 1,500,000 
persons were affected by the flood. About two- 
fifths of the fund went into supplying emergency 
rescue, food, shelter, clothing and medical care, and 
the remainder was spent in home and farm re- 
pairs and rehabilitation for 95,000 families helped 
to return to their flood-devastated homes. 


x * * 


EDALS comparable to those now bestowed upon 
American military and naval heroes would be 
awarded for distinguished service to civilian 
workers in the Government, if a bill introduced by 
Rep. Speakman (Dem) of Alabama, is approved 
by Congress. 
x «ee 


 gpewcerocaay installation of air-conditioning ap- 
paratus is alarming many municipal authori- 
ties because of the largely increased amounts of 
water used and discharged into the sewerage sys- 
tems. A study made by the Marketing Research 
Division in the Commerce Department disclose 
that 38 of the 92 larger cities considered in the 
survey are planning measures to put limitations on 
water-using air-conditioning equipment. 


x * *® 


YINCE adoption of the 1934 National Bank Rob- 
bery Act, bank robberies have decreased 75 per 
cent, the annual report on activities of Uncle Sam’s 
G-Men discloses. 
ee @¢ @ 


YIMULTANEOUS transmission of both voice and 
S radio range signals on the same frequency, to 
aid airmen, is a new feature adopted by Bureau of 
Air Commerce radio stations. The bureau during 
the 1938 fiscal year will put into effect a $5,000,000 
program to further improve air navigation aids. 


x~*«e 


UE to manufacturing improvements and new 
uses, the life-expectancy of American steel 
\roducts has more than doubled in the last half 
century, according to studies made by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, with findings just an- 
nounced. The 34 million tons of finished steel pro- 
duced in 1936 will have an estimated average life 
of 3315 years, compared with an average life of 15 
years for the 2,500,000 tons which comprised the 
total American steel output in 1886. 


x * * 


HOUGH the post of majority leader of the 
Senate to which Senator Barkley of Kentucky 
has just been chosen, is a much coveted political 
honor, it is one that seldom has been a stepping- 
stone to higher political office. Since the Civil War 
no majority leader of the Senate has been nomi- 
nated for the Presidency by either major party. 
~x«e* 


HE advice of Shakespeare's Polonius, “neither a 
borrower nor a lender be,” has been adopted 

by Commerce Secretary Roper. A new order issued 
by the Secretary bans lending, borrowing and gam- 
bling among employes in the Commerce Depart- 


ment. 
x wk 


ee home-building is beginning to catch up 
with needs. For the first time in six years, 
310 leading cities, having more than a third of 
the nation’s population, report that 1936 home- 
building exceeded requirements of estimated popu- 
lation increase, according to a survey by the In- 
vestors Syndicate of Minneapolis. But in these 
cities, which last year built new housing to ac- 
commodate more than a half million persons, a 
substantial housing deficit still continues as a re- 
sult of the building stagnation that persisted from 
1931 to 1936. 
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Tide of World Affairs: 


+ 
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War flames in China. Neutral- 
ity problems.  Britannia’s 
troubles. A king for Egypt. 





NCLE SAM’S foreign policy mak- 
ers have been pondering a 
serious dilemma. 
To invoke the so-called Neutrality 
Act against China and Japan is in 


——- 4 





effect to offer economic aid to a sea | 


power that can carry on a cash- 
and-carry trade. And this, in spite 
of the fact that Japan has already 
been condemned in the forum of 
public opinion as a violator of the 
Kellogg Pact, the Nine Power Pact 
and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations for its previous military 
penetration of China. 

Not to invoke the law is to ignore 
the handiwork of Congress, and es- 
pecially at a time when relations 
between the neighbors at either end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue are none 
too cordial. 

Of course, it may be that the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Key Pittman, 
was speaking the sentiment of Con- 
gress when, in a formal statement, 
he took to task those who have been 
“impatiently and unreasonably” 
urging the President and the Sec- 
retary of State to invoke the law. 


ECHOES 
‘A NDBAGS now face the American Embassy building at Peiping, 
\” China, where marines behind machine guns stand ready to pro- 
tect American citizens caught in the fighting between Chinese and 
Insert shows United States Ambassador to China, Nel- 
son T. Johnson, who is keeping close guard over his countrymen. 


Japanese. 
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OF THE BOXER REBELLION 








He pointed out that conciliatory ef- ¢ China—as though there had at long 


forts were under way in Northern 
China, and that now to recognize 
officially a state of hostilities would 
be to hamper those efforts. 

Be that as it may, it looks as 
though the long feared day of reck- 
oning had settled across Northern 
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The Mark of Merit stands for fine whiskic 
made from first-rate ingredients! Schenley 
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last been one too many crises. 


A REAL CRISIS IN CHINA 

Hopes for peaceful settlement of 
the latest Sino-Japanese military 
tangle—a clash at Marco Polo 
bridge three weeks ago—dimmed at 
the beginning of the week. Japan 
openly charged that Chinese sol- 
diers were not being withdrawn 
from the tense Tientsin-Peiping 
area as had been promised. 

By a significant coincidence, the 
Japanese Diet, called into special 
session a short while before, con- 
vened in Tokyo, with Emperor Hiro- 
hito interrupting his vacation to 
preside over the ceremonies. The 
new Konoye Cabinet had ready for 
presentation some 24 bills designed 


to expand government control over | 
| of Irish gangster politics to fee) 


the economic life of the Empire and 
strengthen the army and navy. 


SIEGE OF PEIPING 


Meanwhile, events in Northern 
China were moving rapidly. A seri- 
ous clash between Chinese and Jap- 
anese troops took place outside the 
gates of Peiping. The Tokyo gov- 
ernment issued an ultimatum to the 
effect that large-scale operations 
would begin immediately if the 
Chinese troops were not withdrawn. 

Making good its threat, 45 war 
planes of the Mikado left their 
hangars on July 28 to support a ma- 
jor drive against Peiping. 

American officials, apprehensive 


| for some 1,300 nationals stationed 
within the ancient city, expressed 


the hope to both nations that there 
would be no warfare within the 
walls of the Manchu capital. More- 
over, Secretary of State Hull told 
the envoys of both nations stationed 
in Washington that war between 
their countries would be a blow to 
the world’s peace and progress. 


Meanwhile, other nations having 


' nationals in the danger zone threw 


| nature, 


up barricades to protect them, and 
worked with the United States to 
try to effect a four or five day truce 
in the fighting in order to evacuate 
these foreigners. 


CHINA SHOWS SPIRIT 


If there had been any doubt that 
the Chinese defense and counter- 
attacks were only of a temporary 
these were dispelled by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek on 
July 29. The Chinese leader, earlier 
under heavy criticism for not strik- 
ing back at Japan before this, un- 
til it was learned that his real mo- 


| tive was to wait until China was 


ready, declared that the fighting in 
North China was “only the begin- 
ning,” for China “will not surrender 
to Japanese pressure.” 

Said he determinedly: 

“Since the Japanese military long 
have been deliberately planning to 
invade China and have used all 
kinds of methods to achieve this 
aim, it is obvious that the Peiping- 
Tientsin attacks mark the begin- 
ning of a war of invasion, not its 
end.” 

So saying, central government 
forces were dispatched toward the 
Japanese lines. 

By the week-end, it appeared that 
the Japanese were in decided con- 


- vealed through Foreign Secretary 


Eden that it is “not prepared to take 
the initiative” to settle the Sino- 
Japanese trouble. This did not pre- 
vent it, however, from giving Tokyo 
to understand that His Majesty’s 
government disapproves the sever- 
ance of any more Chinese provinces. 

That international non-interven- 
tion plans as far as Spain goes are 
getting nowhere fast, is evident 
from the week’s record. While the 
military struggle around Madrid 
raged but showed small signs of 
progress for either side, so the 
scheme for keeping the war from 
overflowing boundaries into Europe 
proper continued in a state of dead- 
lock. Russia, Italy and Germany 
offered reservations to the British 
plan for keeping foreign volunteers 
and munitions out of Spain. 


THE RIOTS IN ULSTER 

That Great Britain has a few do- 
mestic problems that are far from 
settled was violently demonstrated 
during the week. 

George VI and his Queen Eliza- 
beth decided to pay a special visit 


| to Belfast, Northern Ireland, as part 


of the coronation ceremonies. This 
was the first time that an English 





sovereign had set foot in the “loyal” | 


North since the partition of the Em- | ;, really becomes menacing? Why not 


The royal visit was ac- 
companied by shootings, dyna- 
miting and fires, especially along 
the Free State border. 

Returning to London, the King 


erald Isle. 


| conferred with his Prime Minister 


| on the situation. 


The press criti- 


| cized those who were responsible 
| for allowing the monarch to go to a 
| place where he would be subjected 


trol of the North China situation. | 
| The Mikado’s mechanized forces had 


captured Marco Polo bridge and 
were well on their way into the 
Strategic railway area southwest of 


Peiping. 


According to the Island Empire’s 


| Officials, the Tientsin crisis thus was 


over. 

At Washington, there was a les- 
sening of the feeling of anxiety 
over the Far Eastern situation, but 
President Roosevelt, cruising on the 
Potomac, stayed within a few hours’ 
reach of the Capital lest some new 
development occur. 


GREAT BRITAIN ALOOF 


Great Britain, apparently weary 
of trying to do anything about curb- 
ing the Spanish civil war, has re- 


to such peril. 

Asked the Daily Mail: 

“What next? A trip to the bor- 
ders of Abyssinia? A call on Mr. 
Gandhi? A visit to Peiping?” 

Said the Morning Post: 

“The civilized world by now is too 
familiar with the noxious character 


anything but disgust.” 


ON THE PHAROAH’S THRONE 

Quite in contrast with the pomp 
and circumstance of the coronation 
of the year was the investiture of a 
king during the week. 

In a simple ceremonial before the 
assembled Parliament, 18-year-old 
Farouk I took the oath, the first 
king to rule a free Egypt in 400 
years. 

An Anglo-Egyptian treaty signed 
last year during the reign of his 
father, King Fuad I, restored Egypt 
from 55 years of military dominance 
by the British to virtual independ- 
ence. 


CUBA MAKES A PROMISE 

Planned economies now seem to 
be coming into vogue in the Good 
Neighborhood. 

At least, Colonel Batista, the ac- 
tual power behind the Cuban gov- 
ernment at the present time, has 
announced a three-year plan for 
the Island aimed at economic and 
social reconstruction. Hastily, the 
Embassy in Washington explained 
that the objectives would be achiev- 
ed “within the democratic frame, 
which will be determined by the 
Cuban people through their dele- 
gates to the Constituent Assembly.” 

The plan, its sponsors say, will 
follow “the middle way, far from 
radicalism of Right or Left.” 


PARTITIONING PALESTINE 

The delicate question of the par- 
tition of Palestine into a Jewish 
and an Arab state has been laid be- 
fore the League of Nations Man- 
dates Commission. The case for the 
British Government was argued in 
private before the Geneva group by 
W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, Colonial 
Secretary. Although putting His 
Majesty’s Government on record in 
favor of partition, he made allow- 
ances for the criticism that has 
been levelled at the plan formulated 
by the Royal Commission. 

Earlier, the House of Commons, 
taking note of the controversy that 
has been stirred up as a result of 
the plan, refused to commit itself 
until after the League commission 
had acted upon, it. 


SOVIETS’ SPY HUNT 

It would seem that the Soviet Un- 
ion’s spy hunt is only beginning. 

All people living under the Red 
regime have been called upon to act 
as informers against suspicious 
neighbors in order to “smoke out all 
Fascist agents and destroy them as 
mad dogs.” 

The Russian citizens have been 
reminded of their duty in this re- 
gard in a special article in Pravda, 
the official organ of the Communist 
party, which said: 

“No matter in what field the So- 
viet citizen works he must always 
be vigilant and always watch care- 
fully for enemies and intrigues. The 
first duty of the Soviet citizen who 
has found the tracks of a spy or 
saboteur is immediately to warn the 
organs of State security. 

“Some one in a_ neighboring 
apartment may have peculiar vis- 
itors and carry on anti-Soviet con- 
versations with them. That should 
be reported to the organs of State 
security.” 
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“MEN 
OVER 
40”? 


Must such 
men lose out? 


and then about men over forty 
being in “blind alley jobs” —or 
no jobs at all. And sometimes it isn’t 
just talk. Too often such men simply 
fade out—vanish from busy offices— 
are seén no more. 
Do you, now under forty, sometimes 
fear what “‘past 40” will mean to you? 
Or, being already in the “dangerous 
40 zone,” do you feel now and then 
that perhaps the scaremongers and 
the pessimists may be right after all? 
That you may be stuck in a rut? That 
you are—ever so little, perhaps, but 
yet definitely —S-L-J-P-P-I-N-G? 
Why not avoid that danger before 


Tat is a lot of loose talk now 


forestall that threat to your future, 
that subtle fear overhanging the in- 
nermost thoughts of every man who 


| is approaching what ought to be, and 


can be, his prime? 


There's a Sure and Proven Way 
to Advance After 40— 
to Capitalize the Experience 
Younger Men Don't Possess 


Yes, men who plan their futures know 
that there’s a sure way to rid them- 
selves forever of such dread. Thou- 
sands of them yearly take advantage 
of the one and only fested safeguard 
against their ‘Fading Forties.” 

Such men have the courage and the 





foresight to ‘rain themselves—to pre- 
pare—not only to hang on to their 
jobs, but to compel advancement! They 
deliberately set out to get a better job 
—to acquire knowledge and ability 
that will make them indispensable 
should the dread day ever come when 
the management is considering cuts in 
pay, pay-roll and personnel. 


Few Are Too Old to Start— 
Provided They Mean Business 


The encouraging thing about “‘job in- 
surance through training” is that al- 
most any man is able to undertake it. 
Rarely is one too inexpert—too un- 
educated—too old. In fact the more 
mature man is often the ideal candi- 
date for training. He has the back- 








He Began at 40! 


‘For years,’ writes C. J. (45 years old at 
the time), “I did general accounting work 
at $200 a month for a large corporation, 
doing the physical work without an under- 
standing of the underlying principles. 

“Finally, as a way out, I enrolled for 
LaSalle home-study training in Higher Ac- 
Countancy. 

“Within a year came a ‘raise’ to $3,000— 
one year later, a more responsible position 
commanding $5,000 salary—then, with the 
wianing of my degree as Certified Public 
Accountant, came entrance into a highly 
profitable profession at an income of over 
$10,000. 

“I wish,” he writes, “I could cry from a 
mountain-top to young men everywhere: 
‘Educate yourself — prepare — qualify — for 
tomorrow your opportunity may come’.” 




















LaSalle Extension Adult Pusiness Training, Dept. 8348-8, Chicago 


“Past 40” is not going to find me inprepared if I can help it! Therefore I would like to 


have your specia 


Executive Management 
Higher Accountancy 
Traffic Management 
Modern Salesmanship 
Commercial Law 


booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about your success 
training in the business field I have checked. 
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ground of experience that often doubles 
the practical value of his studies! 


Of course, the training road is hard. 
It takes courage to start—courage to 
finish ! However, our twenty-nine years 
of training men for business advance- 
ment have enabled us to smooth out 
the road considerably. Every unneces- 
sary obstacle has been removed, every 
short cut clearly marked, every inter- 
est-rousing feature incorporated. 


Real Effort Has Assured Success 
for Thousands Today 


Hundreds, yes thousands, of men at 
this very moment are enjoying the 
fruits of preparedness — of LaSalle 
business training—which they under- 
took after reading just such an adver- 
tisement as this. You, too, can release 
yourself from the fear of your ‘‘Fading 
Forties” —and in the same way. 

We do not urge you to fill out the 
coupon below. But we do ask you to 
figure out for yourself whether it would 
not be prudent, wise and safe to in- 
vestigate the rewards of LaSalle train- 
ing—rewards which have won security 
and independence for thousands of 
others—which can win them for you! 

Take chances if you will—but, take 
warning if you’re wise. There is no 
obligation involved in finding out how 
easily you can prepare for larger 
success. 





Ask for one of these booklets—or a similar oneon your 
n field of business. They are free! 
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TO RESEARCH IN 


In THIS swiftly changing age new products, 
new processes and new markets are active 
indices of a company’s ability to grow. 

The story of The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany is the story of successful accomplishment 


through research. 


By unceasing effort the Company has de- 
veloped Armco Ingot Iron, Armco Electrical 
Sheet Steel, Armco Galvanized Paintgrip 
Sheets, Armco Enameling Sheets, Armco 
Stainless Steel and the revolutionary contin- 


allied industries. 


ing construction. 
Culminating thirty-six years of practical 








STEEL 


Armco will soon complete its new research 


laboratory, the largest and best equipped in 
the industry. Its 43,500 square feet will con- 
tain facilities for every conceivable type of 


research and testing required in steel and 


Built largely of ARMco materials, it will be 
in itself a practical demonstration of new 


applications of sheet and strip metal in build- 


ts, now lic d 





uous method of rolling sh 
to practically every major sheet 
These have multiplied 


ARrMCO production many times over, 


producer. 


and created thousands of jobs. 


RM 


research, the new Armco Laboratory exem- 
plifies the progressive policies of 
the Company. It is an investment 
in leadership .. . for today ... for 
the future! 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Ashland, Ky. Butler, Pa. 


SHEFFIELD STEEL 


Hamilton, Ghio 


CORPORATION, 


Zanesville, Ohio 


KANSAS CITY; MO. 
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Carioonis t Cargill in the Schenectady Gazette 


On the Road to Recovery! 





What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Farm Relief Legislation 


2. Federal Police Agencies 


3. Possible Democratic Split 


EW commenting newspapers believe that farm 
relief legislation is a pressing problem at this 
time. For one thing it is argued that the court 
controversy has been so exhausting that Congress 
ls not in a proper mood to deal with another legis- 
lative problem, so important and controversial. 

Many argue that reports of farm prosperity tend 
to eliminate immediate necessity for new subsidies 
from the Federal Government and many feel that 
there is grave uncertainty as to the wisdom of the 
“ever-normal” granary plan. 

The Jones bill, which is viewed by many as a re- 
vival of the principles behind the invalidated AAA, 
Is questioned as a farm measure because of the 
constitutional elements involved, although some 
concede that, under recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, the device might be found to come 
within the law. 

It is argued that in view of all the uncertainties 
the farmers are inclined to leave further measures 
for another session of Congress. 





Unified Federal Police 


NE of the features of the reorganization plan 
0 of the Federal departments and offices, as ad- 
vised by the Brookings Institution, is the merger 
of Federal police agencies. Objections, voiced by 
Secretary Morgenthau, are indorsed by 65 per ceat 
of commenting newspapers. 

Among the separate units are the Secret Serv- 
ice, the postal inspectors and the Bureau of In- 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Time Marches On! 





vestigation. Those who believe these agencies 
Should be kept separate hold to the theory that 
competition is best for their proper development. 
and that there is likely to be better service under 
present conditions 

In support of the reorganization project, it is 
argued that competition among Federal police 
agencies is not wise and that jealousy on the part 
of governmental units engaged in substantially tne 
same kind of work is not conducive to efficient 
functioning. 





Will Democrats Split? 


HE inter-party antagonisms bred by the Court 

controversy are expected by 57 per cent of 
commenting newspapers to have results seriovs to 
the solidarity of the party. And most of these 
critics believe the effects of the fight will be ap- 
parent up to the time of the next national election 
in 1940. However, the other commentators believe 
that if the President is willing to be satisfied with 
such New Deal iuneasures as he has already obtained 
through legislative action, and modifies his drive, 
it will be possible for him to heal the wounds and 
regain his leadership. 

Editors who see a great breach in the President’s 
party are inclined to believe that in the coming 
three years new party alignments will be developed. 

Supporters of the President’s leadership base 
their hopes on the desire to consolidate the liberal 
forces of both parties. 
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EDITORS FROWN ON NEW WAGE-AND-HOUR BILL 





Newsqran « B x 


HE amended Black-Connery bill for federal 
control of wages and hours is still not ac- 
ceptable to 75 per cent of commenting news- 
papers. The changes made by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor are held to have removed only 
some objectionable features. 

The measure however meets with approval of 
most editors in its purpose to establish the gen- 
eral principle of limiting hours of labor and 
providing a living wage to workers. The main 
objections center around the declared inabil- 
ity of a bureaucratic board sucessfully to con- 
trol labor conditions in a large number of in- 
dustries. Belief is voiced by many editors 
that natural evolution in industrial methods 
would accomplish more for improved wage and 
hour conditions than would national legislation 
as proposed in the pending measure. 





“The bill,” according to 
the Charlotte (N. C.) 
SEEN IN POWER News (Dem.), “gives the 
TO FIX WAGES board the power to fix 
the whole wage structure of all industry, and 
to vary it where and when it pleases, It is as 
dangerous to labor as to capital.” 

“There are two kinds of wage-and-hour leg- 
islation,” explains the New York Herald Tri- 
bune (Rep.), “the one intended to force up gen- 
eral standards by government fiat, the other 


DANGER TO LABOR 





designed only to shelter special depressed 
| groups against competitive sweating and so pre- 
vent undermining of existing general standards. 
Where the original bill was stuffed with visions 
of the first objective, the revised bill contains 
little more than would be pretty clearly necess- 
ary to the second one.” 

“When you shorten hours’ and raise wages 
sufficiently to increase employment and pur- 
chasing power,” advises the Asheville Times 
(Dem.) “you also begin to drive some business- 





es to the wall, and cause others to look for more 
machines to replace men.” 

“Though still obnoxious”, says the Providence 
Bulletin (Ind.), “the bill does not create the 

















Cartoonist Yardley in the Baltimore Sun 


The Homing Instinct 





tremendous centralized power over American 
industry that was its original intent.” 

It is maintained by the Connellsville (Pa.), 
Courier (Ind.), that “the creation of advisory 
committees in all industries to pass upon value 
of service and reasonableness of hours will im- 
pose an enormous expense upon industry with- 
out assurance that the judgment of the com- 
mittees will have binding or beneficial effect.” 


Pointing out that the 
measure is intended to 
BROAD DESPITE deal with “sub-standard 
NEW LIMITATION labor conditions in all 
occupations having to do with or affecting in- 
terstate commerce,” the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) 
states: 

“As first written, this section would have em- 
braced virtually all excepting those engaged in 
executive, administrative, supervisory or pro- 


SCOPE OF PLAN 











fessional capacities or as agricultural laborers. 
The Senate committee has now clarified this sec- 
tion and added several exceptions. As a result 
of this rewriting, all persons employed in local 
retail businesses, as well as seamen, fishermen 
and railway workers, would be excluded from 
provisions of the law. That leaves, however, a 
vast group of wage-earners who would come 
within its terms. 

“The recent Wagner Act decisions so greatly 
expanded the meaning of ‘interstate commerce’ 
that today virtually every worker who is in any 
way concerned with the production, distribu- 
tion or sale of any commodity, might be con- 
sidered to be engaged in such commerce. And, 
except for ‘local retail’ employes, who are spe- 
cifically exempted, and transportation and farm 
workers, all wage-earners in the country would 
seem to be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
proposed Labor Standards Board by the terms 
of the revised bill now before the Senate.” 


“It is a bill for an in- 


“DICTATORSHIP” a bil hag 
OVER BUSINESS noi pe age : 
IS CHARGED . nergy 


Daily News (Rep.). “If 
it passed, the President would rule business 
and industry from one end of the land to the 
other. So far as working conditions are con- 
cerned, Congress, the States and labor unions 
would all be superfluous, 

“Five men with irresponsible police powers, 
and governed in turn by one man—the President 
—would have full economic control over some 
20,000,000 workers and their employers. Even 
under the New Deal there has never before been 
proposed such a colossal delegation of vast and 
undefined powers.” 

“The knottiest feature of the bill,” in the be- 
lief of the Syracuse Herald (Ind.), “is that 
which provides for minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hours in the national field. It has pro- 
voked repercussions even on the New Deal side 
which threaten its passage at this session, The 
claim is advanced that the bill has been simpli- 
fied; but it requires something like superman 
magic to give the maximum-minimum wage- 
hours a semblance of equality among the num- 
erous occupations affected.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked, 
Evenif initials only are to be printed, 
letters must be signed and address 
given. 


Stockholders in the U. S. A. 

Sir:—The advent of the Securities Act 
in 1933 for the protection of investors 
was without question commendable and 
much needed legislation. However, in 
the face of heavy Government spend- 
ing and increasing debt, which we as 
taxpayers must eventually liquidate, is 
it not reasonable to ask at this time 
whether we have done anything more 
than swap horses for supposedly greener 
fields? ... 

In comparing the raising of capital in 
private enterprise with Government 
spending, both concerned of course with 
putting men to work, we find that pri- 
vate enterprise secures the permission 
of the SEC to enable the broker or un- 
derwriter to offer the issue for sale, to 
those willing to buy at their own dis- 
cretion. However, in the promotion of 
a Goverizment project, whether it be a 
Florida ship canal or a Passamaquoddy 
dam, we find the issue approved by Con- 
gress and the Treasury Department issu- 
ing the bonds direct to the banks, eventu- 
ally making the taxpayer a subscriber 
to the issue through his share of taxes. 

During the past five years we find that 
the American taxpayer has indirectly 
subscribed to nearly 16 billion dollars’ 
worth of bonds and has yet to see real- 
ized the fulfillment of the prospectus 
upon issuance, namely,, the elimination 
of relief and unemployment. 
Allentown, Pa. GORDON D. SHAIP. 

x * * 


Discouraging Initiative 

Sir:—People on relief should be en- 
couraged to do something for themselves, 
but they seem to be discouraged from 
doing so, by taking them off of relief on 
“account of other income.” . . . People 
on relief are afraid to jeopardize their 
right to relief by attempting to make 
something themselves. 

It seems to me that it would be well 
to encourage them to seek other income 








and not withdraw the relief until the 
other income is regular and sufficient to 
support them. 
GEORGE BOWEN CLEVELAND. 
Mobile, Ala. 
x* kk 


Perpetual Unemployment? 

Sir:—Have not the social welfare 
workers and legislators failed to think 
clearly in approaching the problem they 
are trying to solve? Are they not per- 
petuating conditions which should be 
abolished, by attempting to apply pallia- 
tives? ... 

The chief need of the people who 
haven't the means of support is em- 
ployment, profitable employment imme- 
diately. The manufacture of social para- 
sites should be stopped at once. It is 
simply an insult to the submerged one- 
tenth or one-third, if Mr. Roosevelt is 
correct, to calmly recognize a permanent 
condition of unemployment, and delib- 
erately plan their maintenance by the 
Gole.... 

It is sheer nonsense to talk about the 
necessity for permanent unemployment 
in this country. There is slight danger 
of over-production. The difficulty is un- 
der-consumption because people haven't 
the money to buy what they should have, 
and they haven't the money because 
they lack work at sufficient remunera- 
ON. ss 

The Bourbon element among employers 
have a wonderful opportunity. Why 
don't they make labor unions unneces- 
sary by fair dealing with their employes? 
If our ethical and spiritual development 
had kept pace with material progress, 


+ 





State of the union. It would eliminate 
much bloodshed and suffering. 

I have been an eye-witness to these 
outrages in the Youngstown, Ohio, steel 
Strike and, seeing who the _ trouble 
makers really were, you could plainly 
see why Americans demand a strict im- 
migration law. These strikes are a detri- 
ment to the American laborer and the 
public and no good whatever is obtained 
through them... . 

Mr. Girdler has done one of the 
greatest deeds for the laborer in iis 
stand and victory over the CIO. It has 
given the laborer the right to work if 
he wants to and not to be dictated to 
by someone else. Also Mr. Girdler has 
put a stop to the group that was lead- 
ing straight to dictatorship. 

HORATIO DANIELS. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
xk 


Drunken Driving in New York 

Sir:—I was greatly interested in read- 
ing your article in the United States 
News of July 19 on drunken driving, and 
also in the letters of the different offi- 
cers who are regulating liquor sales. 

However, I must take issue with Henry 
E. Bruckman, Chairman of the New York 
State Liquor Authority. Mr. Bruckman’s 
statement that the arrests for drunken 
driving in this state have decreased is cer- 
tainly misleading. The facts are that the 
charge of driving while drunk is not 
placed against one-fourth of the drivers 
who are arrested in this State and who 
may be ever so drunk while so arrested. 
. .. Officers tell me that it is almost an 
impossibility to convict a drunken driver 
in this State, so they now make only a 


Bourbon employers and labor unions 

would have long since ceased to be. simple charge against them. ... Any 
Moral education is the great need of person with the average amount of in- 

our day. This is apparent in whatever telligence knows that the drunken 


direction one looks, but it is unheeded, 

unseen except by afew. ALICE DAVIS. 

Harmon-on-Hudson, New York. 
xk 


Opposed to ClO Methods 

Sir:—I want to speak for myself and 
thousands of others in behalf of the 
chancery court of New Jersey's decision 
as to the illegality of strikes, closed shops 
and picketing as carried on by Lewis 
and his gang of CIO. The New Jersey 
court decision should be upheld in every 





drivers are increasing every day, not- 
withstanding the statement of Mr. 
Bruckman., CHAS. F. MOYER, 

Director of Safety, 

J. W. & N. W. R. R. Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

x * * 


Waning Popularity? 

Sir:—American people are different 
from those of any other country in that 
yesterday they may have had an idol 
in some man or leader and will swear 





by him, but let this idol deceive them 
through some trickery, or have it proved 
that in his efforts to reach a goal this 
idol has misled them, they revolt against 
such leadership. He is no longer their 
Oe «6 « * 

Mr. Roosevelt's spirit of trying to 
get even with men who have simply 
done their duty by interpreting the laws 
and the Constitution as they are, and 
not as Mr. Roosevelt wishes they were, 
has unfortunately blinded him to facts 
as they actually exist. A SUBSCRIBER. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

x*x* x 


Taxes on Small Plants 

Sir:—I want to compliment you on 
your Newsgram 11 in your issue of July 
5 written by Owen Scott. It seems to 
me that legislation passed by the present 
Administration has little or no thought 
for the medium or small-size corpora- 
tions, which I have always thought con- 
stituted the backbone of American manu- 
facturing and business. Not only has tax 
legislation affected the same plants but 
the proposed wage and hour law if 
passed is going to mean the death knell 
of a lot of American industries. 

GIBNEY OSCAR LETCHER 

Henderson, Ky. 


x* 


Chain Store Competition 

Sir:—Regarding your view that a sur- 
vey to determine who and what is block- 
ing employment would be a useful thing, 
the people are not out of employment— 
they are out of business. Chain stores 
have a monopoly. Many vacant stores 
and idle people will continue until the 
little fellow is permitted to open busi- 
ness once again. 

Compel the manufacturer to sell mer- 
chandise in small quantities just as 
cheaply as he does in large quantities, 
and you will see thousands of stores 
open up and stay open. 

Each community would thrive if it 
had a lot of small business houses in- 
stead of a few large ones. The little 
man’s money would stay in the com- 
munity and be spent there, not be for- 
warded to New York or some foreign 
country to be pyramided and out of 
circulation. J. D. CROSS. 
San Bernardino, Calif. P 























Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


They’re in the Bag! 








Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. National Housing Problem 
2. That Chicago Labor Riot 


3. Uncle Sam and Palestine 


NHORTAGE of housing in all parts of the coun- 
try evokes in the press discussion of methods to 
be adopted to overcome this national problem. 

It is thought by 28 per cent of commenting news- 
papers that Federal loans at low interest would 
be sufficient to encourage building but the ma- 
jority put emphasis on efforts to reduce construc- 
tion costs. 

Government action is advised in either course 
as a means of providing necessary housing. The 
Situation is parallel to the established plan for 
slum clearance, many argue, but all agree that any 
progress that may be made must be determined 
by the success that is achieved in scaling down 
the financial and labor obstacles that stand in the 
way of recovery. 

Testimony is given that citizens have been timid 
in undertaking house projects because of unfor- 
tunate experiences that came during the depres- 
sion when many lost their home investments. 


Police vs. Strike Mobs 


ONFLICTING official reports on the action of 

A Chicago police in killing ten steel strikers in a 
Memorial Day riot are debated by the press. The 
decision of a coroner’s jury that it was justifiable 
homicide is upheld by 89 per cent of commenting 
newspapers, while 11 per cent of the editors accept 
the report of the La Follette committee of the Sen- 
ate that “the consequences were clearly avoidable 
by the police.” 

Majority opinion gives importance to the fact 
that the meb was armed with missiles, and that 
its purpose was to attack the industrial plant that 
was being guarded by the police. 

Defenders of the strikers deny that the police 
acted merely in self-protection. it is argued that 




















Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps Howard Newspapers 


The Printer’s Devil 











the camera shows that men were shot, not while 
attacking the police but while running from the 
police. 

In answer to this the point is made that the cam- 
era did not show the beginning of the struggle. 





The Future of Palestine 


LL commenting newspapers express disapproval 

of the suggestion from a minor group in the 

British Parliament that the mandate over Pales- 
tine be turned over to the United States. 

Strong conviction is voiced that sentiment in this 
country would oppose any mandate growing out 
of the World War. 

As evidence of the American attitude, the case 
of Armenia is recalled by various editors. The 
mandate over that political division was advocated 
by President Wilson, but was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. 

It is stated that even Senators who had sup- 
ported the War President on the Versailles Treaty 
and the League of Nations deserted him on the 
mandate question. 

The disturbed conditions in Palestine are dis- 
missed as “Britain’s burden,’ and a problem in 
which the world cannot help. 

It is further contended that, with many prob- 
lems disturbing the United States at present, it 
would be unbearable to approach the solution of 
other complicated questions in world politics, in- 
volving racial and religious antagonisms in the 
Settlement of which this country is not vitally 
concerned. 
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The labor 


Movement for revision of 
Wagner Act. 


Objectives of 


employers. Curbs on unions. 





S THE National Relations Board assumes a larger and 
° larger part in the practical working out of industrial re- 
lationships, the conflict of interest between employer and em- 
ploye groups is becoming a conflict over proposals intended 
to change the law that controls policies of the Board. 

Such is the meaning of the storm that appears to be gath- 
ering over the character of the Board's activities and of the 


law under which it operates. 


Not only have violent attacks been made against the Board 
by various members of Congress, by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and by various industrial leaders, but Sena- 
tor Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, secured the promise of 
the chairman of the Senate Labor Committee to hold hear- 
ings on amendments to the (Wagner) National Labor Rela- 
tions Act with a view to altering it in the interest of man- 


agement. 


* 
Senator Vandenberg’s first move 


was to serve notice that a series of 
amendments to the Wagner Act 
would be sought as title II of the 
Wage and Hour bill. This threat 
was withdrawn on Senator Black’s 
undertaking to conduct commit- 
tee hearings on the proposals. 

The amendments would give an 
employer the right to appeal to the 
Labor Board for an election among 
his employes for choice of bargain- 
ing agency. They would also set 
forth a code of unfair labor prac- 
tices which employes would be for- 
bidden to commit, thus, he ex- 
plained, offsetting those prohibited 
to the employer. 


NEW “UNFAIR PRACTICES” 

The unfair labor practices whicid 
the Senator would add ban coercion 
in forcing fellow workers to join 
unions, forbid destruction of prop- 
erty and other violence, outlaw the 
assessment of compulsory contribu- 
tions by union members for political 
purposes, make non-citizens ineligi- 
ble for holding office in unions and 
compel the signing of a contract 
once a bargain has been made with 
management. 


have been violations of agreements 
on both sides. Violations on the 
part of employers are a factor, he 
said, which publishers do not like 
to have in their stories. He hinted, 
however, that some aspects of the 


| British Trade Disputes Act might 


have application in this country. 
x *t 


Union Responsibility 


HE classic case of alleged irre- 
sponsibility of unions is that of 
the Automobile Workers in General 
Motors plants. Alfred P. Sloan, 
chairman of the company, declared 
in a report to stockholders last week 
that the second quarter’s earnings 
of §5 million dollars were down 22 
million dollars from the previous 
year’s second quarter, partly be- 
cause of some 200 stoppages of 
work, these being due to the union’s 
alleged inability to control its 
members. 
Homer Martin, president of the 


| union, retorted that the union had 


demonstrated its control over its 


' members better than the company 


This proposal was made after sev- | 


eral verbal attacks had been deliv- 
ered recently in Congress impugning 
the impartiality of the Labor Board. 


ATTACKS ON NLRB 
Last week Representative Rankin 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, accused the 


Board of conspiring with commu- | 


nistic influences to destroy south- 
ern industries, citing an example 
from Tupélo, Miss. 

“Agitators In a garment factory,” 
he said, “started a sit-down strike. 
The management consented to an 
election and the strikers won. Then 
the mill went into bankruptcy and 
notified the strikers it would close.” 

The facts, as reported by the Labor 
Board, were that an election had 
been held in the plant, as asserted 
by Representative Rankin, and that 
hearings had been held on charges 
that the company concerned had 
discharged employes for union ac- 
tivity. No decision on this question, 
they added, had yet been rendered. 


WHAT DEFENDERS SAY 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, chief sponsor of the National 
Labor Relations Act, came to de- 
fense of the law both in the Senate 
and in the press. 

When Senator Vandenberg made 
his attack, the New York Senator 
read a letter from William Green, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Mr. Green charac- 
terized the proposals as a bold at- 
tempt to restrict the freedom of 
self-organization of the workers and 
to nullify the effectiveness of demo- 
cratic self-government of unions 
through Government interference. 

Senator Wagner had, a few days 
before, answered the contentions of 
Senator Vandenberg and other 
critics in sn article written by re- 
quest for the New York Times. 

“Most of the attacks,” he said, 
“emanate from those well-known 
sources who are desirous of muddy- 
ing the situation in order to secure 
legislation which will strip labor of 
its rights and again unbalance the 
bargaining power between the em- 
ployer and his worker.” 


“BASIC JUSTICE” 

He added: 

“The charge of unfairness in the 
law is due to the failure tc note that 
the privileges which labor now seeks 
are merely tantamount to those 
which industry has long possessed. 
Labor has never challenged the 
right of corporations to name their 
own bargaining agents. It is a basic 
concept of justice that they should 
be accorded an equally exclusive ju- 
risdiction over the nomination of 
their representatives.” 


PRESIDENT’S VIEW 

President Roosevelt came also to 
the support of the Labor Board, de-- 
claring that labor has frequently 
criticized the Board for leaning over 
backwards in support of employers 
rights. With charges of bias from 
both sides, he said, the position it 
is taking would seem to be pretty 
fair. 

In regard to union responsibility, 
Mr. Roosevelt declared that there 


had over its supervisors, whose al- 
leged failures to live up to the 
agreement were described as the 
cause of the stoppages of work 
After this exchange of words both 
sides sat down together to nego- 
tiate renewal of the contract ex- 
piring August 11. First item on the 
agenda was adoption of methods for 
making the agreement effective. 
x kk 


Peak in Strikes 


TRIKES reached a peak in June 
which exceed those of any month 
for 10 years. 

The Labor Department reported 
that a total of 4,500,000 days’ work 
were lost in the month, due in con- 
siderable part to the steel strike 
The total so far this year is larger 
than for the twelve months of 1936. 

There are reasons for believing 
that the total may have been still 
larger were it not for the work of 
the Labor Board. In the New York 
regional office of the Board alone 
more than half of the 386 complaints 
brought before officials were settled 
by conference without the formality 
of hearings. 

x~* * 


Election Returns 

F the 80 elections held by the 

NLRB, 65 were by consent of em- 
ployers, thus obviating the need of 
legal proceedings and orders. 

In the 49 largest elections listed 
by the Board, the score was as fol- 
lows: 

C. I. O. unions were the winners 
33 times. 

A. F. of L. unions carried 5 elec- 
tions. 

Plant unions were the victors in 


| 9 cases. 


In two others the employes chose 
not to be represented by a union. 
x * * 


Ford's Dismissals 


IHE Labor Board’s most spectacu- 
lar case now being heard con- 
cerns charges against the Ford 
Motor Company that it dismissed 40 
employes because they had joined 
the United Automobile Workers. 
The company contended that each 
of them had been discharged for 
inefficiency or insubordination. 

The issue thus, in each case, nar- 
rows down to the question whether 
the men would have been discharged 
had they rot been members of the 
union. The findings of the Board 
in regard to fact are conclusive and 
not reviewable by the courts unless 
found to be arbitrary. Hence coun- 
sel for the company, seeking to 
place in evidence all facts favoring 
it, frequently differed with counsez! 
for the Board on the admissibility of 
evidence, coming at one time close 
to a physical clash. 

x*rt 


Rules of Evidence 
RECENT order of the Board, af- 


4 fecting the Rocks Express Com- | 
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pany of Baltimore, truckers, throws 


| peated and where the surrounding 


| 


States News 








EMPLOYERS VS. EMPLOYES IN A STRUGGLE 


C@K: 


light on the type of proof which + 
the Board may require in establish- 
ing that a union man when dis- 
charged has not been discharged for 
union activity. 

Four workers were discharged and 
in each case had been shown to 
have exceeded the speed limit, left 
the route or made stops not strictly 
in line with their duties. 

Said the Board, in deciding that 
the men should be reinstated: 

“From the very nature of their 
work, it is evident that an employer 
has only to follow any truck or bus 
driver for a comparatively short 
time to find him guilty of many 
violations. 

“We are therefore not impressed 
with the sincerity of an employer 
who advances such reasons for a 
discharge, where he fails to show 
such violations were flagrant or re- 


circumstances show that the em- 
ploye was active in union activity to 
which the employer is opposed.” 


** * 


New-type Contract 


O answer in advance objections 
that employers might have to 
making agreements with the United 
Textile Workers on the score of un- 





THE LABOR BOARD BECOMES A TARGET FOR THEIR CRITICISM AND PRAISE 





REP. JOHN E. RANKIN (Dem) 
of Tupelo, Miss., charges in the 
House that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, which administers the 
Wagner Labor Act, is conspiring with 
Communists to destroy Southern in- 
dustries, 





inserted in its standard contract a 
clause promising to cooperate fully 
with employers in disciplining em- 
ployes who take concerted action in 
violation of contract provisions. 








EMIL RIEVE, International Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, retorts with the ac- 
cusation that Rankin’s attack was “an 
attempt to lift a smoke screen over a 
conspiracy ... to ruin Northern in- 
dustry by unfair trade practices... .” 


Elaborate precautions are taken, 
however, that such a situation 
should not arise. 
form of detailed provisions for arbi- 


These are in the | 


tration to handle disputes that arise | 


| from day to day. 


| 





SENATOR GERALD P. NYE 
(Rep) of North Dakota tells his col- 
leagues in the Senate that the NLRB 
is biased to the point where “the av- 
erage man regards it as an adjunct” to 
John L. Lewis’ Committee for Indus- 


trial Organization. 








¢ osed Shee IK 


TWELVE-WEEK strike, which 
i has repeatedly attracted wide 
notice, occurring at the plant of the 
Apex Hosiery Company, Philadel- 


oe 


OVER POLICIES OF NATIONAL LABOR BOARD 


+ phia, was settled last week on @ 
conditional closed-shop basis. 

The strike began as a sit-down 
and led to a court decision that such 
a procedure was not a strike put a 
seizure of property. The company 
agreed to the check-off system for 
employes who authorize the withe- 
holding of union dues from their 
pay envelopes. If, after seven 
months, the union can show that it 
has enrolled a substantial majority 
of employes, a closed shop is to be 
granted. 

x * * 


Right to Picket 


AS a union the right to picket @ 

place of business for the sole 
purpose of forcing an employer to 
unionize his establishment? That 
question was presented to a Los An- 
geles court last week and answered 
in the negative. An injunction was 
issued against a union which had 


pose. There had been no dispute in 
the picketed establishments. 

The verdict contrasted with a ree 
cent decision of the Supreme 
Court under which a_ builders’ 
union was declared justified in 
picketing a contractor who worked 
himself instead of hiring union la- 
bor to perform the job. 


JOHN W. Taytor. 





picketed meat markets for this pure’ 
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LABOR RELATIONS REPORTS 


A 24-Page Weekly a" of the News and the Law of 


the Relations Between Workers and Management 


This unique service, useful to corporation and 
labor union executives because of its factual ref- 
erence character, will combine in one place for 
the first time the news as well as the legal aspects 
of the relations of employers and employees. 


Part I— 


Ne 


These factual statements report the news re- 
sulting from the administration and adjudication 
of the various laws affecting labor and em- 


ws Section 


ployer— 


In addition will be reported the news of: 
1. Hearings and findings of the 21 regional 


National Labor Relations Act 


Railway Labor Act 
Walsh-Healey Act 
Proposed Hour-Wage Act 


offices of NLRB. 


2 


3. Settlements, stipulations, methods of agree- 


. Strikes and grievances. 


ment. 


4. Contracts and clauses dealing with new 
phases of old questions or new problems. 


5. Regulations leading to elections and recog- 
nition of collective bargaining agencies. 


6. Statements of the viewpoints of labor and 
management in current controversies. 


7. New labor organizations, new affiliations, 


new agreements for recognition. 


8. Adjustments of grievances under collective 


bargaining. 


9. Jurisdictional disputes between labor or- 


gan 


izations. 


10. Labor Statistics. 


11. Reports on Congressional investigations. 
12. New Labor, hour and wage legislation. 


‘A 


2202M S 


(Convenient in size for reference.) 


wage law. 


13. Clear, concise statements of the meaning 
of new legislation, rulings and regulations of the 
NLRB, decisions of the courts. 


14. Reports on the proposed Federal hour- 


15. Essential rulings by newly created state 
labor boards and commissions. 


Part I— 


The Law Affecting Labor Relations 
Here will be reported the legal decisions and 


rulings, carefully classified by topics every week 


ence. 


and indexed every other month for easy refer- 
This will include: 


1. Full text of labor laws—state and national. 


2. Full text of important court decisions— 
state and national, with headnotes. 


3. Full text of regulations issued by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 


_ 4. Full text of the precedent-establishing rul- 
ings of NLRB. 


industries. 


5. The decisions of the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board and National Mediation Board 
particularly as they establish precedents for other 


6. Full text with digests of typical contracts 
and agreements. 


Part HI— 


Discussion of Legal Questions 


The National Labor Relations Act, the past 


regulations and rulings of the National Labor Re- 


lations Board will be analyzed by topics. Thus, 


regulations and decisions dealing with the right 


to organize and defining the limitations will be 
grouped for easy reference. All the other phases 
of the Act will be treated in this series so that a 


Start with the first issue—Write for further information 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 


private organization engaged in 


treet, N. W. 


publishing periodicals 


Publishers: 
The United States Law Week; 


relating to current 


legal and economic subjects 


complete analysis of the meaning and application 
of the Act will be available. 


Washington, D. C. 


Patent, Trade Mark, and Copyright Weekly Reports; 


Administrative Interpretations; 
United States Patents Quarterly; 
Cumulative Patent Digest. 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Whe Question of the W2ak ° 


Young- + 


New York, 


Charles A. Harnett, Commissioner, 
Department of Taxation and 
Finance, 


answers: 
HE best job any 
curb the drunken driver is to put 
in sufficient numbers on 
Spasmodic entorce- 


tate can do to 


the police 





the highways 
ment has been attempted in some 
states by placing police officers 4. 


road houses and taverns to catch 
tipsy motorists emerging therefrom 
before they begin the operation of 
¢heir parked motor vehicles. Such 





spasmodic enforcement is spotty. 
My theory is, put the policeman on 
, in uniform in plain 
nd I think 
é of the in- 
ions for this offense 
course, must be 
the realization by the courts tha? 
those who drink and drive must be 


road as a con- 
tle or no fixing 


tne 


removed from 
sequence. There is lit 
of such cases. 

I do not know that there has been 


an increase in drunken driving. In 
fact, I am inclined to believe that 
there isn’t any increase. There has 
been an increase in arrests and con- 
victions but that is due to more ef- 
fective and constant enforcement by 
the police and by the cracking down 
of the courts on this type of violator. 





Ohio, 


John Jaster, Jr., State 
Director of Highways, 


answers: 
ITH reterence to what can be 
done by the states to curb 
drunken driving, it is my opinion 
that the solution lies in rigid en- 


+ eyes of too many people. 
| sters find it less difficult to obtain 
| 


forcement of the laws relative to 


driving while intoxicated. 

The adoption of a financial re- 
sponsibility act and a driver’s license 
law by Ohio has resulted in more 
rigid control over drivers apprehen- 
ded for driving while intoxicated. 

Under the financial responsibility 
act, the registrar of motor vehicles, 
is required to revoke the certificate 
of registration of a motor vehicle 
belonging to any person who is con- 
victed of operating a motor vehicle 
while under the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

The driver’s license law requires 
the trial court to suspend for any 
period of time or to revoke the li- 
cense to drive of any person con- 
victed of driving while intoxicated. 





Arizona, 
C. W. Gardner, Superintendent, 
Motor Vehicle Division, 


answers: 
T WAS my pleasure, while a mem- 
ber of the 12th Arizona State 
Legislature, to introduce, and wit- 
ness its passage and signature by 
the Governor, Arizona’s present 
drunk driving law, which I quote: 
“Driving while under influence of 
liquor or drugs; penalty: Any 
person under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor or narcotic drugs, 
or who is a habitual user of nar- 
cotic drugs, who shall drive any ve- 


hicle upon any highway within 
this State, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and punished by 


imprisonment in the county jail 
for not less than thirty nor more 
than ninety days. No judge may 
suspend imposition of sentence for 
a violation of this section, end 
upon the conviction for three such 
offenses, the party convicted shall 
forfeit his driver's license.” 
My purpose in introducing this 
bill in its present form, was to de- 


prive the court of its discretionary 


powers and at the same time re- 
lieve the court from the responsi- 
bility of excusing itself to those in- 
terested in bringing outside pres- 
sure on the court in behalf of a de- 
fendant. The mandatory provision 
of the Act places the responsibility 
squarely upon our Legislative 


bodies. Arizona officers enforce the 
provisions of this law, and a man- 
datory jail sentence discourages 
the violation of the law. 

We have observed that the jail 
Sentence itself cures many of the 
habit, and the fear of loss of posi- 
tion or prestige, as a result of an 
arrest of this nature, takes care of 
many who otherwise might be prone 
to become careless. 

Your last question, as to the 
cause of the increase in drunken 
driving, is a difficult one to answer. 
There are many reasons for this 
increase, and one may be as rea- 
sonable as another. 

However, from my observation, 
the fact that liquor dispensers are 
permitted, in many States, to serve 
persons while seated in an auto- 
mobile, is one of the largest factors. 
It is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine either the condition or the 
age of a person, while seated in a 
car. Persons frequently imbibe to 
excess when permitted to do so 
without being under the critical 











intoxicating liquors when in the 


| seclusion of an automobile. 


We have observed that a few 
drinks too many, served to imma- 
ture persons, have been responsi- 
ble for our increase in the death 
toll in highway accidents. However, 
in Arizona our death toll has been 
materially reduced thus far this 
year. 


lowa, 


Lew Wallace, 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 


answers: 


(B 
Ne) 


cated, complete cooperation in 


Telegraph) 
TRICT operators’ license 
governing driving while intoxi- 


im- 


laws 


partial and rigid enforcements by 
local officials, prosecuting attor- 
neys, courts and all enforcing of- 


ficers are the only solution known 
to us today. This is the policy be- 
ing followed in our State. 

With no dependable records avail- 
able we are in no position to state 
whether there has been an increase 
or decrease in drunken driving. 





New Hampshire, 
John F. Griffin, Commissioner 
Motor Vehicle Department, 


answers: 

TEW HAMPSHIRE is endeavoring 
-% to keep drunken drivers off the 
road by suspending the license of 
persons even though not convicted 
of drunken driving, but reported to 
have been operating after the use 
of intoxicating liquor and insuffi- 
cient evidence to warrant prosecu- 
tion. Furthermore, the department, 
is not knowingly granting licenses 
to persons who are known to use in- 
toxicating liquor to excess. 

As to the increase of drunken 
driving in the last few years, it seen:s 
to be the trend of the time. How- 
ever, it appears that since intoxi- 
cating liquor is more easy to get, 
there certainly has been an increase 
in drunken driving. 





Mississippi, 
Carl N. Craig, 
State Auditor, 


answers: 


ISSISSIPPI does not have a 

state police system, neither does 
it have a driver’s license law. Con- 
sequently, the enforcement of our 
laws, especially as relates to drunk- 
en driving is in the hands of the 
local officers. 

A rigid enforcement of the law 
with severe penalties would help, I 
think, in curbing drunken driving. 
If a driver’s license is issued, revo- 
cation of the license is the greatest 
thing that could be done to stop the 
practice of operating a motor vehi- 
cle while drunk. But, there would 
have to be an impartial enforcement 
of such a law. 

This state relies on local officers 
to curb the practice, which operates 
fine in some localities but not so 
good in others. 

The laxity of enforcement of the 
laws and the wholesale consumption 
of alcoholic liquors has caused the 
great increase in drunken driving 
in this country. 


West Virginia, 
R. E. Kelly, chairman, 
State Liquor Control Commission 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

HE most effective 

drunken driving a deter- 
mined enforcement of the laws 
dealing wit the subject. of 
scarcely less importance is a vigor- 
ous campaign of public education 
to bring home to automobile users 
a consciousness of the threat to 
life and property which drunken 


curb on 


1S 


| driving holds out. 


These are obvious remedies, but 
when conscientiously applied, they 
are effective. 

West Virginia has recognized the 
problem by largely increasing its 
State police force to make possible 
a more thorouga patrolling of the 
State’s highways. A police radio 
communications system is being in- 
Stalled to add vastly to the force’s 
mobility and availability. 

Under consideration by an interim 
committee of the legislature is an 
improved system of inferior courts 
to supplant the present inefficient 
and haphazard system of justice’s 
courts, where drunken driving cases 
usually are heard. 

Recent legislative enactments 
provide for impounding the auto- 
mobile of a convicted drunken 
driver and for automatic revocation 
of his license to drive. A constant 


’ the 








W 


mobile? 


HAT are the States doing to eliminate one of the greatest 
menaces of the highways—the drunken driver in an auto- 
This continues to be the Question of the Week. To 


ascertain the measures the States are taking to suppress this dan- 
ger the United States News asked opinions from State officials 
in charge of motor vehicles, from officials of State liquor boards, 


and from a number of State highway commissioners. 
They were: 


questions were asked. 


Three 


“What do you think can be done by the States to curb 


drunken driving?” 


“What steps, if any, are being taken in your State 


>” 


“What, according to your observation and experience, has 


caused the increase in drunken driving 


years?” 


in the last few 


Answers from such officials were presented in the issues of 
July 12 and July19. Additional answers are presented herewith: 


driving through 
publicity 
waged. On vil every piece 
mail which goes out from the West 
Virginia Liquor Control Commission 
admonition “If you 
drive; if you 


drunken 
of 
tually 


on 
medium 


War 


being 


¢ 
Ol 


appears the 
drink, don't 
don’t drink.” 

As to an increase in drunken driv- 
ing, we are not so sure that rela- 
tively speaking, there has been an 
increase. The number of automo- 
biles in use has increased greatly in 
recent years. The truth is that more 


drive, 


+ people are driving. Not that more 
people are drinking. It is true in 
West Virginia also, that increased 
police activity has brought about a 
corresponding increase in arrests 


for drunken driving, fewer intoxi- 
cated drivers are “getting away with 
it’. What appears to be an increase 


| in drunken driving actually is a de- 
| Sirable increase in arrests and pun- 


ishments. 

It is our belief that a system of 
sales of liquor in unbroken packages 
for off-premises consumption, the 








an important factor in cutting down 
drunken driving. The system en- 
courages people to take their liquor 
purchases home tucked under their 
arms rather than poured into their 
stomachs. Thus they are safely 
disposed of before they approach a 
state of intoxication. This is of 
the utmost importance, we believe, 
because, at a rough estimate, fully 
two-thirds of all drunken driving 
is done by people who, having been 
unwise in their drinking elsewhere 
are trying to get home. 

These are no more than provi- 
»bservations. Our experience 
the post-repeal period is not 
pensive enough to permit 
to speak confidently and positively 


of these matters 


sional « 


au 






us 


Florida, 


Thos. W. Long, 

Motor Vehicle Commissioner, 
answers: 

JNDER the Florida law this de- 


partment has no _ jurisdiction 


over the operation of motor vehicles | 
| 


except to see that they are properly 
licensed. 

It is my personal opinion that 
with a driver’s license, with very 
strict revocation clause regarding 
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John N. Garner 


A Vice President Expert at 
Oiling Troubled Legis- 
lative Waters 


HIRTY-FOUR years on Capitol 
Hill at Washington have made 
Vice President John N. Garner one 
of the deans of Congress. Only one 
Senator, a fellow-Texan, Senator 
Morris Sheppard, surpasses him in 
continuous service in the two houses. 
The Vice 
President has 
a way of 
pouring oil on 
the troubled 
legislative 
waters. Cigar 
in hand, he 
goes from 
Senator to 
Senator swap- 
ping Stories, 
getting their 
reaction on 
pending legis- 
He has an uncanny faculty 





Vice President Garner 


lation. 


of sizing up strength in advance of 








action. He is reputed to have told 
the President, just before Mr. Gar- 
ner’s departure for Texas on June 
13 for a month’s vacation, just 
what was going to happen, and did 
happen, to the administration court 
plan. Now he presides over the 
Senate discussions of the redrafted 
judiciary bill. Mr. Garner sits in the 
Cabinet meetings, though he has 
described himself as a “spare tire.” 


HE’S A BASEBALL FAN 

Few public men have been more 
enthusiastic baseball fans. His in- 
terest in the game goes back to his 
boyhood days at Blossom Prairie, 
Texas, when he fed the stock, milked 
the cows and watched the cattle on 
range, but took time to play short- 
Stop on the Coon Soup Hollow team. 
He today recalls a game that never 
was finished, between his team and 
one from Possum Trot, the latter the 
champions of northeast Texas. The 
game ended in arguments and a 
free-for-all fight in which all play- 
ers participated. Later young Gar- 
ner became locally famous in the 
Red River Valley as a baseball um- 
pire whose decisions were rarely 
challenged. 

The Vice President, who is friendly 
but sometimes sphinx-like to the 
press, was once a country editor. 
At Uvalde, stilk his home, he was 
junior partner in a law firm that 
acquired the weekly paper, the 
Uvalde Leader. The budding lawyer 
spent his spare time—his practice 
was sparse—in performing the duties 
of editor. : 

Poker-playing prowess of the Vice 
President is well known, but how he 
was opposed for a judgeship by Mrs. 
Garner on that account is not such 
common knowledge. She was Miss 
Mariette Rheiner, of a fighting 
Texas family that owned a 30,000- 
acre ranch down river. She heard 
about his poker playing and was 
solicitous about keeping the wool- 
sack spotless. She organized opposi- 
tion, but he won. 


ROMANCE FOLLOWED BATTLE 
Later, on a train, a friend intro- 
duced him to her as “Judge Garner 
of Uvalde, the one you tried to de- 
feat.” Their romance began right 
there. The Garners are pals in an 
extraordinary degree and she has 


been his secretary ever since he 
came to Congress. 

The stocky, shaggy-browed Texan, 
69 next November, likes to fish and 
hunt. He loves animals, has a pet 
bear and rabbits and birds at his 
Uvalde home, and at Washington 
often visits the Zoo. 

“You can always trust animals,” 
he once said. “They will never lay 
down on you, nor double cross you, 
nor ask any favors.” His latest 
passion is for bantam chickens, 





Arthur H. Vandenberg 


Michigan Senator Whose Life 
Story Reads Like an Alger 


HE oratorical habits of Senator 
Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, go back to the Cleveland 
panic of 1893. At that time the fam- 
ily fortune was swept away and 
the future Senator, at the age of 
nine, had to sell newspapers. He 
studied in his spare time, acquired 
a fancy for large words and big ex- 
pressions and practiced speaking. 
And took a class prize for oratory. 
Alexander Hamilton and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt are the political idols 
of Senator Vandenberg. At 16, a bill 
clerk in a private business place, he 
was fired for stealing away to see 
a Theodore Roosevelt campaign 
parade. Once he thought Alexander 
Hamilton ranked with Washington 
and Lincoln. Today the Senator 
says “the greatest American is he 
who takes part in public affairs, 
cares for his family and dies decent.” 
The Congres- 


sional Record, 
daily compen- 
dium of what 


is said and not 
said in the two 
Houses, was 
read regularly 
by Senator 
Vandenberg for 
25 years before 
he became Sen- 





ator. That was 

while he was 

> and r ny 
Senator Vandenberg owing politi- 
cally, was writing for newspapers 


and magazines and later editor and 
publisher of a daily newspaper in 
his home town. 

When Mr. Vandenberg came to the 
Senate nine years ago his round 
face, inquiring eyes, ever-present 
smile and bubbling temperament led 
a colleague to call him “Buster 
Brown.” Active as a new Senator, 
one of the Old Guard referred to 
him as “one of the young Turks.” 
Vice President Garner greeted him 
as “Hello, Dynamite!” But the nick- 
names long since have gone by. 

The Senator fought to a finish in 
a past Congress the Passamaquoddy 
tidal power project and the Florida 
ship canal, and has continually pro- 
tested against Federal extrava- 
gance. He is credited with whip- 
ping into final form the enactment” 
creating the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. At this session he 
has been opposed to the Adminis- 
tration court bill, and last week he 
sought vigorously to amend the 


wage-hour bill by adding the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act provisions. 

Last June Senator Vandenberg de- 
clined to allow the Michigan delega- 
tion to nominate him for President 
at the Republican convention, 


Burton K. Wheeler, 


The Montana Senator, Who 
Favors His Own Type 
of Court Principles 


\ ONTANA’S senior Senator, Bur- 

ton Kendall Wheeler, is an apos- 
tle of Benjamin Franklin’s philoso- 
phy, “early to bed and early to rise, 
makes a man healthy, wealthy and 
wise.” He has followed that rule 
and reaped its benefits. 

Every pleasant morning, about 6 
o’clock, the Senator and Mrs. Whee- 
ler drive five 
miles to the 
C ongressional 
Country Club 
and have a 
round of golf. 
It’s the only 
real exercise 
the tall syca- 
more of the 
Rockies, now 
head of the 
powerful In- 
terstate Com- 
merce Com- 
mittee and a leader in the success- 
ful opposition to the administra- 
tion’s court plan, gets in the course 
of a busy session of Congress. 

The social whirl at Washington has 
no lure for the Wheeler family. With 
all his prestige and prosperity, the 
Senator and his wife prefer the 
privacy of their home life. He has 
six children, with ages ranging from 
10 to 28. The oldest now holds of- 
fice in the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The other five are 
where the Senator would like to 2e 
today, in Glacier National Park, 
300 miles from the Senator’s home 
city of Butte. 

It was at Glacier where three 
years ago the Wheeler family built 
a summer home with their own la- 
bor. There was no outside help in 
that job. It is a Wheeler-built bun- 
galow. There are streams nearby 
where the Senator, soon atter ad- 
journment of Congress will indulge 
in the sport he loves the 
trout fishing. 

A conspicuous figure in the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Wheeler towers six feet 
He is broad-shouldered, ruddy-faced, 
sandy-haired and getting bald. He 
is blue-eyed and has a friendly smile 
but a bull-dog tenacity. 


“KNOWS NO POLITICAL BOSS” 

Senator Wheeler knows no polit- 
ical boss. In 1910 in the Montana 
legislature a party leader accosted 
him with a “Tom Carter’s our man 
for Senator; vote for him.” “No,” 
replied Mr. Wheeler, “Tom Walsh is 
the best man and I shall vote for 
him.” He did but the political bosses 
beat him when he ran for governor. 
Tom Walsh became a famous Sen- 
ator and at the time of his death 
had been chosen for Attorney Gen- 
eral by the present occupant of the 
White House. 

In the court plan fight, President 
Roosevelt tried to win Senator 
Wheeler to the Administration pro- 
posal. The Senator wouldn’t budge. 
He told the Senate July 9 he re- 
sented the suggestion he had come 
to the Senate on the President’s 
coattails. 

“I did not come on the coattails of 
anyone” he said, “I came to the 
Senate on my own.” This is his 
third term. 





Senator Wheeler 


most— 


| 
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WHAT STEPS ARE STATES TAKING 
TO CUT TOLL OF DRUNKEN DRIVING? 


+ system in force in West Virginia, is drunken drivers, this practice could + 


+ 


be curbed to a great extent. Florida, Minnesota, 


at the present time, does not have | 


such a driver’s license, although 


there seems to be quite a bit of pub- 


‘answers: 


lic opinion in favor of such law. 





South Carolina, 


A. W. Bohlen, Director, 
Motor Vehicle Division, 


answers: 


(By Teleg: 
oO Question No. 1: 
enforcement, 


revoked. 


aph) 


RP ft 


my U 


Rigid 
with 


NSWE 
impartial 
driver's 
Question No. 2: Same as above. 
Question No. 3: No increase in 
drunken drivers as per accident re- 
ported, although 16 per cent in- 
crease in gas consumption in 1936 
over 1935. 


license 


Nebraska, 


A. C. Tilley, 
State Engineer, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

O CURB drunken driving states 

should enact and strictly enforce 
adequate driving laws. 

Regarding steps in Nebraska, the 
1937 unicameral legislature passed 
laws making funds available for 
strict enforcement of all laws in- 
cluding drunken driving by a new 
statewide highway patrol which will 
start functioning actively in two or 
three months. After September 1, 
Nebraska law requires this office to 
revoke driving license of drunken 
driver upon conviction for first of- 
fense in any court for period not 
to exceed one year and also to fur- 
nish proof of financial responsibility 
before new license is issued. 

Regarding last question statistics 
not available at present. 





Utah, 


Irwin Arnowitz, Chairman, 
State Tax Commission, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
S the law provides in this State, 
the vendors of liquor should be 
required to refuse to sell to persons 
showing evidence of intoxication. 


While this does not prevent those | 
persons from obtaining liquor, it still | 
| does make it more difficult to ob- 


tain. 

Strict enforcement and _ proper 
punishment are most effective 
curtailing drunken driving. Under 
the laws of Utah, the license of a 
person convicted of drunken driv- 
ing is revoked and he cannot have 
it reissued for one year. This revo- 
cation is mandatory. If a _ party 
whose license has been revoked 
continues to drive, then the revoca- 
tion is for an additional term of one 


| year. 


The present difficulty is that the 
enforcement officers do not require 
drivers to show their licenses fre- 


| quently enough, and that, of course, 
| makes it possible for persons whose 





licenses have been revoked to con- 
tinue driving. 

Even though the increase in 
drunken driving in this State in the 
two years that the sale of liquor has 
been legalized has been slight, it 
would seem to follow that this in- 
crease is a result of having liquor 
more readily available. 


in } 


William Mahoney, 
State Liquor Control Commissioner, 


“1, What do you think can be 
done by the States to curb drunken 
driving?” 

My answer is necessarily based on 
observance and experience in Min- 
nesota. I am certain that most of 
the drunken driving is due to the 
laxity prevailing in the 3.2 beer 
joints in this State of which there 
are approximately 9,000. These are 
licensed by local authorities and 
given very little supervision. The 
Liquor Control Commissioner has no 
authority over them. They are fre- 
quented by young people and many 
irresponsible persons. 

In many of these beer dispen- 
saries tax paid liquor is sold with- 
out a license and without regula- 
tion or limitation and in some cases 
moonshine 1s sold. Up to the pres- 
ent time we have not been able to 
get the Legislature to place 3.2 beer 
dispensaries under stricter regula- 
tion and to provide the Liquor Con- 
trol Commissioner with facilities to 
suppress the unlicensed sale of tax 
paid and untaxed liquor in these 
places. 

I do not think the legal licensed 
liquor places are responsible to any 
extent for intoxication and drunken 
driving. 

“2. What steps, if any, are be- 
ing taken in your State?” 

A careful study is being conducted 
by this department into the causes 
of drunken driving as far as it per- 
tains to the manufacture, sale and 
consumption of intoxicaing liquor 
under my jurisdiction. We are for- 
mulating legislative measures to 
meet our problem. State and local 
authorities are taking energetic 
steps to curb drunken driving and 
are punishing this offense with in- 
creased severity. Where formerly 
leniency was shown, a severe atli- 
tude now prevails. 

“3. What, according to your ob- 
servations and experience, has 
caused the increase in drunken 
driving in the last few years? 

I believe that economic conditions 
more than anything else are re- 
sponsible for increasing drunkenness 
together with the opportunity to ob- 
tain intoxicating liquor with rela- 
tive ease. In this State we have 
many thousands of young people 
out of school and out of college who 
are wandering about highways and 
byways daily seeking employment. 
Their prospects fill them with des- 
peration and resentment and the 
beer tavern and night club offers 
surcease to their despondent spirit. 
A few shots of alcohol in a glass of 
near-beer removes them from a hell 
of anxiety to a false but passing 
heaven. 

To some extent this applies to 
older persons who have lost their 
hold on a secure opportunity of em- 
ployment and an honored place in 
the community. 

Wide-spread unemployment has 
broken down the morale of large 
sections of the people and the 
parent even has little to offer the 
youth in the form of counsel as “the 
reward for industry and virtue.” 
Thus education for temperance and 
sobriety has to some degree lapsed 
and a more powerful factor making 
for responsible citizenship no longer 
operates. 

I believe this is a temporary situ- 
ation which will gradually disappear 
with improved economic and social 
conditions. 
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§ FACING CENTRAL PARK IN NEW YORK, the Plaza is ideally 
located—a social center convenient to everything in town. This 


world famous hotel appeals to discriminating travellers who demand 
the utmost in comfort, service, and cuisine. 


Heory A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
BONNEVILLE’S “BOSS?” 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 

sioner James D. Ross is prominently 
mentjoned as administrator of the 
new agency which will be charged 
with the sale of surplus power from 
the Federal Government's Bonneville 
Dam. Commissioner Ross gained at- 
tention before coming to the SEC as 
superintendent of Seattle's Light De- 
partment. 
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Another Link 
In Program For | 
Public Power 


Bonneville Dam only part of 
prospective development 
which may overshadow TVA. 





HE House last week approved a 
bill for setting up an adminis- 
tration to market power from the 
Bonneville Dam on 
River. Passage by the Senate is ex- 
pected shortly. 
Looked at from the standpoint of 





The States: SEEKING NEW 


Vecosqraun « Ll) + 


Growing conflicts of Federal 
and State taxes. How uni- 
cameral legislature works. 





NCREASING cost of government, 
due mainly to demands of social 
legislation and expanding govern- 
mental activity, is causing nearly aJ) 
the States to explore new sources of 
revenue. 

With appropriations reaching all- 
time highs in many of the states, 
the legislatures sought earnestly for 
additional means of revenue to 
make ends meet. 

The problem of conflicting taxes 


has long been a problem when states 
| and Federal Government both tap 


the same sources but no solution is 
yet in sight despite the effort of 


| Federal and State authorities to 
draft some plan which would bring 


relief to all concerned. 

In the legislatures this year ad- 
ditions to State taxes on tobacco, 
liquor, gasoline, incomes, amuse- 
ments, inheritances and estates have 
added greatly to the existing con- 
flict between nation and state in the 
| various fields of taxation. 

A resume of increased imposts in 
personal income taxation is givea 
in the current State Government 
organ of the Council of State Gov- 


| ernments. 


| personal income taxes are: 


the Columbia 


the past, this item of news appears | 


more or less routine, since the dam 
will begin to deliver power this au- 
tumn and provision must be made 
for its sale if it is not to be wasted. 


But looked at from the standpoint 
of the future, the new bill carries the 
prospect of a development larger 
and more comprehensive than that 
which began in 1933 as the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

The basis of this prospect is that 
the 50-million-dollar Bonneville Dam 
is merely the first to be completed 
in a program mapped out by Army 
engineers which, when completed, 
will comprise ten dams on the river, 
making it navigable over most of the 
stretch lying within the United 
States. Bonneville is the lowest dam 
downstream. The highest upstream 
one in the program—Grand Coulee 
—is partly completed. 

Navigation, however, in these days 
of railroads and paved highways, is 
a minor factor in the unified devel- 
opment of a river, such as that now 
contemplated. Irrigation and power 
rank much larger. 


NEW POLICY ON RATES 

Where does this present Bonne- 
ville Dam bill fit into the picture? 

In the first place, it lays down a 
policy for the manner in which sur- 
plus power is to be disposed of. 

Unlike the policy adopted when 
Boulder Dam was authorized under 
the Hoover Administration, it does 
not contemplate the sale of power 
with the sole purpose of paying the 
total cost of the dam at the earliest 
possible time. 

On the contrary, an administra- 
tor is to be appointed with the duty 
of selling so as to encourage the 
widest possible use of surplus power. 
This means, for one thing, the es- 
tablishment of promotional rates. 
Only that portion of the dam cost 
which is applicable to power de- 
velopment is to be retired by reve- 
nue from surplus power. Subject 
to this policy, rates will require the 
approval of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 


VAST CONTROL PLANNED 

In the second place this bill is, 
under Administration plans, only 
a stop-gap measure to take care of 
the immediate future. The ulti- 
mate solution, as stated in the bill, 
is that a permanent body, probably 
to be known as the Columbia Valley 
Authority, shall take charge of 
power sales from this and the other 
dams hereafter to be completed on 
the river. 

The bill embodying this solution is 
now being fashioned in committee 
hearings. It divides the country into 
seven regions, each to have a Con- 
servation Authority charged with 
planning and, subject to Congres- 


increased 
Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota and Tennessee. Iowa 
now levies income tax on non-resi- 
dents on iacome derived from with- 
in the state. New York requires 
elective state officials to pay income 
taxes; 
tax on personal income. 

Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Washington proposed constitutional 
amendments authorizing graduated 
income taxes. 

x ke * 

STATE COOPERATION 
ITH Governor Horner signing the 
Statute creating the Illinois 
Commission on Interstate Cooper- 
ation almost three fourths of the 
States have equipped themselves 
with the machinery for the solving 
of interstate problems cooperatively. 
The first state to estblish such a 
commission was New Jersey on 
_ March 12, 1935. A fortnight ater 


The states that have 








| vanced most sashtentis against the 


Grand Coulee project—the largest 
dam to be built by man and in a 


| region very sparsely populated. 


sional approval, with developing the | 


water power in coordinated systems. 

The hearings revive the debate 
which has periodically raged over 
the TVA. Opponents declare that 
the plan is the entering wedge of 
Socialism and means the subjuga- 
tion of States by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They urge also the view 
that the Federal development of 
power is creating a surplus which 
can not be used for many years and 
that the market for coal is being 
impaired. 

The argument regarding an unu- 
sual surplus of power has been ad- | 


The answer given on that point is 
that this dam will provide power to 
pump water from the river to a 
large fertile plateau above the dam. 
thereby creating the basis for a new 
population center of flourishing 
agriculture and industry. A measure 
has already been enacted having the 
purpose of preventing speculation in 
the land to be irrigated. 


USE OF SURPLUS POWER 

Around the Bonneville dam, as in 
the Tennessee Valley, the first call 
on current is at the disposal of mu- 
nicipalities and cooperative farm or- 
ganizations. Transmission lines are 
to be built in furtherance of the 
purpose just as the TVA is building 
them. 

Essential to the carrying out of 
this program for getting low-cost 
power to the domestic consumer 
is the action of municipalities in ac- 
quiring their own distribution facili- 
ties. It is this link which is cur- 
rently the weakest, blocking any 
large volume of sales to cities and 
towns. The explanation is largely 
to be found in court injunctions 
which, in some 50 instances, prevent 
Federal loans to municipalities fo: 
this purpose. This is one of the 
principal questions which the Su- 
preme Court will be called on to de- 
cide in its next term. 


RECENT TVA CONTRACTS 

On account of this stoppage affect- 
ing power to municipalities, the 
TVA has recently made a contract 
with the Arkansas Power & Light 
Company disposing of a large block 
of its current. The contract does 
not call for resale at the standard 
TVA rates, the alleged reason being 
that the TVA has not the legal right 
to so stipulate when the current is 
sold outside the Valley. 

Another large contract has been 
Signed with a chemical company, 
which will build a plant to produce 
the high-content phosphate ferti- 
lizer developed by the TVA in its 
research laboratories. 

These moves to utilize power that 
can ot yet be sold to municipalities 
reflect the recent appointment of a 
general manager as a means of over- 
coming the divergent points of view 
between two of the TVA directors on 
Policy to be pursued. The Bonne- 
ville project will be managed by a 
single commissioner with powers of 
decision undivided. Mentioned for 
the job is James D. Ross, now a 
member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, who won his 
manager of the Seattle 
system. 


spurs as 
municipal power 


+ Colorado 


| 


followed. Seven 
states did likewise that year. In 
1936 eight more states became mem- 
bers of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. This year the number 
more than doubled, the list today 
standing at 35. 

x *ek 


MICHIGAN’S LABOR BILL 
ICHIGAN legislature assembled 
July 29, after a recess, and ad- 
journed the regular session. It will 
be recalled in special session, Gov- 
ernor Frank Murphy said. 

He had vetoed the industrial re- 
lations bill, sponsored by himself, 
because the legislature had written 
into it certain clauses which he 
hoped would be altered during the 
new session. 

The changes the Governor pro- 
poses to recommend are forecast as 
follows: 

1—Elimination of provision bar- 


ring importation of strike pickets | 
but inserting a provision that per- | 


sons not affiliated with a union in- 
volved in a dispute be prohibited 
from picketing activities. 

2—Removal of penalties for fail- 
ure to arbitrate a labor dispute. 

3.—Authorization of $150,000 an- 
nual appropriation for the state 
labor board. 

The House was willing to agree 
with the Governor, but the Senate 


| balked. Hence the veto at the last 
| minute and his announcement that 


has extended emergency 


other + 





—Wide World 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Before coming to Washington as 
the weekend guest of President Roose- 
velt, Michigan's Governor Murphy ap- 
peared in person before his State leg- 
islature to urge passage of the re- 
mainder of his program, which in- 
cludes changes of the State’s “Little 

Wagner Labor Act.” 





REVENUES AS COSTS SOAR 


+ crats and 14 Republicans, but 
of the Democrats is in prison on a 
| charge of trying tc conduct a fraud- 
ulent recount of the 1934 election. 
Originally tne labor side wished 
to include unfair practices similar to 
those in the Wagner act, and the 
employer group proposed unfair 
practices by unions also be banned. 
The employer group opposed the 
changes the Governor wishei 
make in the measure on the ground 


that they had retreated as far as 
they could in the two months of 
negotiations and that the latest 


version, which the Governor favor- 
ed, made the measure even more 
unfavorable to them. Labor leaders 
asked for a veto. 

x ke 


ILLINOIS IS PENALIZED 
HE Social Security Board, July 30, 
announced suspension of grants 
to Illinois for old-age assistance un- 
til administration of the plan in that 
state “substantially complies with 
requirements of state and federal 
laws.” This action was taken follow- 
ing a hearing by the Board in Wash- 
ington a fortnight before. 
In Springfield, Ill., Gov. 





Henry 





he would have the bill reintroduced 
in a revised form at the special ses- 
sion, to be called soon. 


Senate, which consists of 17 Demo- 


| 


To pass a favorable bill the Gov- 
ernor requires seventeen votes inthe | 


Horner assured pension 
that they “have no reason to be 
alarmed,” and ascribed the action of 
the Board to lack of a full and 
proper inquiry. 

Since July 1, 1936, when the Illi- 
nois plan for old-age assistance be- 


to 


one + came effective, n 


1ore 
has been granted by the Board to 
Illinois to match a similar amount 
appropriated by the State for the 


| care of some 115,000 needy aged per- 


recipients | 


sons. 
x* * * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EW HAMPSHIRE legislature is 


than $9,500,000 + by petition, 


nearing the end of its session, | 


adjournment being expected this 
week. Last week the lower House 
amended the Senate unemployment 
insurance measure, eliminating 
workers’ contributions, reducing 


workers’ benefits and cutting down | 


employers’ tax. This restores the 
bill to practically the form advo- 
cated by Gov. Murphy. 

The lower House defeated a bill 
assigning use of State liquor reve- 
nue for payments of damages re- 
sulting from the use of intoxicating 
drink. 

x~* * 
NEWS ITEMS OF THE STATES 

HE highest court in New York 

has unanimously aproved de- 
cisions of the lower courts denying 
the Communist party recognition as 
a political party because of its fail- 
ure to poll 50,000 votes for its candi- 
date for governor last fall. 

Enrolled voters of the party will 
not be entitled to vote in the Sep- 
tember primaries and, if the party 
is to enter candidates in the Novem- 
ber general election, it must do so 


requiring 12,000 signa- 
tures, with at least 50 from each 
county of the state. In last fall’s 
election the Communists polled 40,- 
406 votes for their candidates for 
governor; in 1934, they polled 45,- 
878 votes. 
~* 
IRST of the proposed interstate 
agreements governing control of 
paroled prisoners has been signed 
between Arkansas and Indiana. Un- 
der this pact parolees and proba- 
tioners may continue their good be- 
havior liberty in either state. Gov. 
Carl E. Bailey of Arkansas said the 
Act was the first of 20 he hopes to 
complete with states in which the 
uniform interstate parole pact has 
been approved. 


x* * * 
A COMPACT entered into by six 
+& Southwestern States for conser- 
vation of oil and gas was approved 
July 27 by the United States Sen- 
ate. The existing compact, in ef- 
fect for two years, expires Sept. 1. 
The resolution requires approval by 


the House. 
A RESOLUTION giving Congress 
consent to a New York-New 
Jersey compact, creating the Pali- 
sades Interstate Park Commission, 
has been approved in committee. 
The compact would give the com- 
mission power to administer the 
park and acquire additional land. 


x~* * * 
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Wage-and-Hour Bill: 
How it Would Operate 





} 

Battling wage and hour controls. | 
New line-up. What the plan in- | 
volves. | 

| 

| 


WO unusual factors are found to be combining 
T to reduce the chance that Congress will finally 
agree that the national government should re- 
enter the field of wage and hour regulation in in- 
dustry on any broad basis. 

One is the strong opposition of the South, where 
a differential in wages as compared with the North 
is counted upon tc encourage a rapid industrial de- 
velopment. Yet the South was a solid supporter of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

The second is under-cover coolness and even op- 
position from a part of organized labor, which 
thinks that any help for the low wage groups by 
government might ‘eopardize its chance to get 
everything possible for the skilled workers and the 





we 


AUTOMOBILE’S “WILDCAT STRIKES;” 
VIEWS OF MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 


Fle dnoend P. SLOAN, JR., in a report to General 
Motors’ stockholders, declares that as a result 
of the union’s failure to control its followers, prices 
of the corporation's automobiles may have to be raised. 
The corporation demands that those taking part in 
“wildcat” strikes be discharged. Homer Martin, 
representing the unionists, maintains that unauthor- 
ized strikes will be summarily dealt with, that they 
have been dealt with, that there will not be any more, 
and that the corporation shares in the situation by 
not having had enough control over its supervisors. 





organized. 


THE SOUTH VS. THE NORTH 

Stories told to the Senate of wages of 10 cents 
an hour in the South and of wages averaging under 
$5 a week for 50 and 60 hour weeks for labor in 
sweated industries in the North, failed to budge the 
opposing groups. 

But what the proponents of wage and hour con- 
trol seek to do if able to win a majority in Congress, 
ig explained by the following colloquy between 
Senators Walsh and Black who are in charge of the 









—Wide World 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. HOMER MARTIN 


Chairman of the Board, General Motors Corp. President, United Automobile Workers Union 


Senate bill. 

WaLsH: Does the bill give the Labor Standards 
Board jurisdiction over hours of employment below 
40 hours per week? 


industry working its 


Biack: It does not. An 
employes 30 or 36 hours per week would not be af- 
fected. 
WALSH: Does the bill give the Board jurisdic- 


tion over wages in excess of 40 cents per hour? 

Brack: Not at all. An employer paying no one 
under 40 cents an hour would not be affected. 

WALSH: Does the bill affect collective bargain- 
ing agreements between employers and employes? 

Biack: Not where the hours are less than 40 in 
one week or where wages are more than 40 cents per 
hour. Even in other cases the Board would be very 
reluctant to act. 


THE MINIMUM LIMIT 

WatsH: Is there a money limitation below which 
the Board could not go in setting minimum wages? 

Biack: There is no money limitation to the dis- 
cretion below 40 cents an hour, except that the 
Board would <ertainly have no jurisdiction to go 
below the prevailing wage in the community or the 
locality. This is assumed. 

WaALsH: Does the bill provide a differential treat- 
ment for different sections of the country? 

Biack: The bill does contemplate that diversi- 
ties of location and diversities of industries shall 
be considered in fixing wages and hours; also the 
cost of living. The bill is intended to prevent pay- 
ment of wages below a subsistence level. 

WatsH: What limitation Is there on the num- 
ber of employes a business must have to be affected? 

Biack: There, is none. All business affecting 
interstate commerce, except where specifically ex- 
empt, is affected potentially if it pays wages lower 
than the minimum or works its employes more than 
40 hours in one week. Strictly service trades are ex- 
cluded and so are seasonal occupations, if the Board 
approves. 

Watsu: Is there any intent to drive quickly for 
a 40 hour maximum work week and 40 cents an hour 
minimum wage in industry? 

Brack: The Board is admonished clearly in the 
bill, in specific language, that it is the object and 
purpose to proceed with care and caution in ap- 
proaching the goal of a limited work week and a 
minimum wage. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


HARRY H. WOODRING, Secretary of War: In all 
disputes between foreign countries, which do not 
directly involve the United States, we should use 
our influence to see that our people maintain the 
strictest neutrality. . . . As Woodrow Wilson said 
... We should not attempt to pass moral judgment 
on belligerents. Frequently it is difficult for nis- 
torians after years of research to determine the war 
guilt of belligerents. How much more difficult is 
it for us to determine the guilty under stress of 
emotion and under the pressure of conflicting and 
misleading propaganda. While we are justified in 
viewing the foreign scene with much concern, there 
is no need of being unduly alarmed. Let us re- 
frain from moral judgments, expose promptly ali 
propaganda directed toward involving us in for- 
eign warfare, and oppose any pressure exerted by 
our own emotional or racial groups that might have 
such a consequence. Let us conserve and defend 
what we have, the greatest heritage ever given to 
any people. 

(From an address at a convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Durham, N. C., July 26.) 
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LEO T. CROWLEY, Chairman, Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation: We realize that deposit in- 
Surance is nothing more than a technique designed 
to adapt to our increasingly complex economy a 
banking system that is in many respects archaic 
and cumbersome. The persons who so boldly fore- 
cast the collapse of deposit insurance lose sight 
of the fact that they thereby impugn not the Cor- 
poration nor the soundness of deposit insurance, 
but the “fundamental soundness” of the banking 
System which they profess to support. ‘ 

I believe that the virtues of our System of inde- 
pendent banking by private enterprise outweiga 
its weaknesses. I believe that deposit insurance can 
perpetuate the system and that, in any event, the 
Corporation’s efforts merit whole-hearted support 
until their effectiveness has been tested. (From a 
recent address before North Carolina bankers at 
Chapel Hill, N. C.) 











BUSINESS FARES BETTER IN CONGRESS—A CHECK 
ON EXPERIMENTS—TAX REVISION PROSPECTS 
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The urge of 
Future of 


Back to “Normalcy.” 
Congress to go home. 
reform plans. 





a is found not to have fared so badly 

at the hands of the Congress now rushing 
through its work so that it can fulfill an urge 
to go home. 

This Congress may earn a reputation as the 
first in five years to dodge bigger and better ex- 
periments launched at the expense of business 
men, 

Its reputation for partial independence of 
the Executive already is established, if the 
opinion of a growing number of Congressmen 
is accepted. 

A glance back to January shows what is 
meant. 

At that time President Roosevelt had just as- 
sumed office after a victory of unprecedented 
proportions. He was filled with zeal to rebuild 
the New Deal that had come to grief in the Su- 
preme Court. Back of him was a Congress in 
which the opposition party had been all but ob- 
literated. John L. Lewis was standing outside 
the door with his ideas about what should be 
done for Labor. Farm groups had their de- 
mands all written down. 

It looked like Mr. Roosevelt was going places 
and not to the places picked out by business 
men, who had fought and had been beaten at 
the polls. 


CHANGED OUTLOOK "4 now, more than 
six months later, what is 


THAT HALF A YEAR : é 

the situation? 
HAS BROUGHT ABOUT a4, over whelmingly 
Democratic Senate has taken the measure of a 
Democratic President and bested him. This 
marked the end of Presidential domination over 
Congress, with the results still to be assessed. 

John L, Lewis and Mr. Roosevelt are found 
glaring at each other, distrustful though not yet 
ready for an open break. 

A Congress that was credited with intention 
to effect something akin to a political revolu- 
tion has spent seven months doing little more 
than passing appropriation bills. 

The Courts that stand as a bulwark of pro- 
tection for the property rights on which Amer- 
ican business is so definitely grounded—faced 
with a threat to their power under attack from 
the Executive—today are unimpaired in power 
and position, 

Mr. Roosevelt himself has intervened to block 
a Senate effort to increase the taxes on incomes, 
using as an argument that this whole problem 
should go over to another session. The mood 
of another session remains to be determined. 

Even in fields where Congress may be dis- 
posed to act during the remaining days of the 
present session, a changed situation prevails. 

The bill providing Federal Government regu- 
lation of wages and hours of work in interstate 
industries is not the bill that President Roose- 
velt submitted to Congress, a bill drafted by 
the group that designed much of the first New 
Deal. This measure, as well as the low-cost 
housing bill and the bills that are in sight to 
provide the basis for a new national farm policy, 





? are the products of independent thought on the 


part of Congressmen. 

But, from a business man’s point of view, 
still another factor is present to affect the out- 
look. 


John N. Garner, as 
" Vice President, is get- 
ALONE”; A SLOGAN ting results with Con- 
FROM MR. GARNER gress through the sale of 
his idea that this is the time for a “return to 
normalcy.” 

Why keep the country in a turmoil? he asks. 
Business looks good and may get a lot better. 
Farmers are prosperous and want to be let alone. 
People back home are making money for the 
first time in years. They are ready to give 
credit to the officials in power for the better 
times. Why try to make them think that some- 
thing is wrong? Why keep fighting when there 
is glory enough to go around? 

Mr. Garner has tried selling the idea of “nor- 
malcy” to Mr. Roosevelt, but without result. 
In Congress it has gone like hot-cakes. 

Groans now are audible in the ranks of the 
“economic planners” and among the group of 
young men who have enjoyed the job of writ- 
ing bills to become law without the dotting of 
many “i’s” or the crossing of many “t’s” in Con- 
gress. White House plans, for the first time in 
more than four years, have gone at a discount 
during the present session. 

As a result of these developments, the lead- 
ers in Congress who are interested in the prob- 
lems of business men, now say: 

First, the day of shotgun legislating has pass- 
ed for the time being. 

Second, whatever plan for regulating wages 
and hours is finally accepted will be carefully 
hedged with requirements that will protect em- 
ployers against sudden and sweeping change. 


“LET WELL ENOUGH 


| ; | 
| Business Barometers 


penal decline in farm prices caused 
| the index of wholesale commodities 1 
to decline 0.3 per cent in the week 
| ended July 24, to 87.5 per cent of the 
1926 average. 
Employment during June in 107,000 
| establishments was 46,000 fewer than in 
May, with payrolls down $2,100,000 
weekly, but compared with June last 
year employment was 1,400,000 larger 
and weekly payrolls $67,000,000 higher. 
The adjusted index of industrial pro- |, 
duction in June was 115 per cent of the 
1923-25 average, as against 118 in May. 
Retail trade continues to show gains 
over last year. 
New York department store sales were 
up 6.7 per cent for the week ended July 
28, with Philadelphia stores showing a 
| 5.8 per cent gain and Cleveland 10 per 
| cent. 

Wholesale concerns reported buyer 
hesitation passing with orders heavier 
than in some weeks past in a number of 
clothing lines. 


. 











Third, there is a definitely improved chance 
that next session will bring some modification 
of the tax on the undistributed portion of cor- 
poration earnings, to protect the company need- 
ing to build up capital reserves and to help 
small and struggling companies that need to 
work out of debt. 

Fourth, the Wagner Labor Relations Act defi- 
nitely is on trial and will face some modifica- 
tion in another session if violence continues to 
be a factor in labor disputes. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, many Congressmen have concluded 
that this act should serve as a vehicle through 
the use of which labor can become organized 
without the use of force. 

Fifth, new ideas are going to be quoted at a 
wide discount in the future so long as the pres- 
ent trend toward better times continues. 

IT’S ALL A MIRAGE, But President Roose- 

velt, judged by activi- 
DECLARE ADVISERS ties around the White 
OF THE PRESIDENT House, does not go along 
with these conclusions or with the philosophy 
of John Garner that now so definitely colors 
the thinking of Congress. 

The President thinks that if the Government 
is to sit back and take it easy, forces oper- 
ating in business will go along generating an- 
other boom of the kind that always has culmi- 
nated after an upward cycle. His idea is that 
if the Government is to be called upon to get 
business men out of the hole when there is a 
collapse, then it must keep a tight rein on the 
situation when conditions are improving. 

“Normalcy”—in the opinion of those who 
have the President’s ear—is a mirage. 

So Mr. Roosevelt is scanning the market re- 
ports that show cotton to be declining in price 
because of the prospect of a big crop. He has 
been impressed with the knowledge that this 
year the United States may have 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat to export. Reports that come 
to him of sweat-shop wages and of the gradual 
shift of manufacturing industries to those 
Southern States that promise special advantages 
in the form of low wages and lack of labor or- 
ganization only add to his determination that 
the Government must step in. 


The result is that the 


Re 
7 ae ene SO bee ee 
his mind to keep ham- 


NEW INDEPENDENCE mering away with his 
demand for further reforms. 

A fireside chat on the subject of the “under- 
privileged” is scheduled for autumn. The plan- 
ners so much out of favor with Congress still 
continue to gather at the White House for talks 
on the state of the nation and for discussion of 
ways in which the Government can help those 
who haven’t been able to help themselves. 

But those little gatherings are found, on in- 
vestigation, to have less and less practical, or 
immediate, importance. 

The reason is that the last six months, ac- 
cording to general agreement, have seen a shift 
of power away from the White House and to- 
ward the Congress and the Courts. With that 
shift is going the ability of the President to 
wave a wand and get action from the legislators. 

Business has most reason to be concerned with 
this situation and its promise of a slowed tempo 
of reform in the period ahead, 


CONGRESS SAID 


OweEN Scorrt. 
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WPA Drops 400,000 
And Few Complain 


Cutting relief rolls. Few kick-backs 
as jobs end. A Surprise for Official- 
dom. Slump in relief costs. 





PA ROLLS have dropped more than 400,000 in 

the last three months. Other tens of thous- 

ands have been separated from the rolls of direct 
relief agencies in the States. 

Outgo from the Treasury to support WPA was 
about 20 per cent smaller in July this year than in 
July one year ago. Other millions are being saved 
by local governments. 

Yet this drastic shake-out of the relief system 
has produced scarcely a ripple of excitement, and 
few audible complaints. 

How come? 

That question was put this past week to Officials 
in WPA who should know. Their answer was that 
they, too, were surprised by the relative ease with 
which the Work Program has been squeezed down, 

“Obviously,” one high official said, “these people 
must be finding something to do. There is a large 
amount of seasonal work that is absorbing them.” 


BACK TO PRIVATE EMPLOY 

In other words, private employment is taking over 
where Government employment leaves off. 

The number at work on WPA projects now is 
about 1,650,000. Three months ago it was more 
than 2,100,000. At the peak nearly 3,000,000 jobs 
were given. Plans call for stabilization around the 
present level for the remainder of the summer and 
autumn with an upturn during the winter and a 
sharp curtailment next spring. 

Outgo that had been above $150,000,000 a month 
in July, 1936, was less than $120,000,000 in July of 
this year. 

WPA officials join the growing group of those 
who suggest that this would be a good time to have 
a census of unemployment to determine exactly 
how many individuals wanting to work are without 
employment, and whether or not the situation 
would warrant a further curtailment of work re- 
lief rolls. 


FURTHER REDUCTION DOUBTED 

The present attitude is that the squeeze has gone 
as far as it can go without causing serious suf- 
fering. 

Also, there is something of a catch in the pres- 
ent calculations. 

Congress, in enacting the present Work Relief 
law, inserted a provision which will require WPA 
to put back to work individuals who left Govern- 
ment relief employment to accept private jobs that 
may be temporary in nature. The planners are 
wondering whether this will bring a rush back to 
WPA when summer jobs give out in the fall. If so, 
a further squeeze will be in order, since money is 
carefully apportioned over the year. 

Even so, the first experiment with real retrench- 
ment in relief has surprised the experimenting of- 
ficials with its results. Not far from half a mil- 
lion jobs have been terminated without creating 
more than a ripple. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., Chairman of the Board, 
General Motors Corporation: In addition to a seri- 
ous interruption of production during the first quar- 
ter, General Motors’ position was further prejudiced 
by unauthorized strikes during the second quar- 
ter—a situation which has very generally prevalicd 
ever since the settlement of the strike on February 
11, 1937. As a matter of fact, there were only 10 
working days from that date through the second 
quarter without interruptions. ... 

And all this notwithstanding the fact that the 
contract entered into with the United Automobile 
Workers of America specifically set forth that there 
would be no interruptions, so far as that organi- 
zation was concerned, either through strikes or 
otherwise, until the machinery specificaliy set forth 
in the agreement to eliminate same had been ex- 
hausted. Such machinery often was not even 
called into play. 

It is perfectly evident that what has happened 
was occasioned through inability on the part of 
the union leadership involved to control their own 
followers. Whatever the cause may be, the facts 
demonstrate beyond any reasonable doubt the 
worthlessness of an agreement if the procedure cre- 
ated to stop strikes is ignored and wild-cat or un- 
authorized strikes result. It cannot be said that 
so far the United Automobile Workers of America 
have proven themselves to be a responsible body, 
with ability to live up to their contractual obliga- 
tions. ... 

It seems perfectly clear that the leadership of 
such organizations as workers may elect to sun- 
port for the purposes of “collective bargaining” 
must develop a proper respect for such understand- 
ings as may result therefrom, whether covered by 
written agreements or otherwise. A possible al- 
ternative is that such responsibility must be super- 
imposed from without by the due process of law. 

Naturally, this trend toward rapidly increasing 
costs must, of necessity, reflect itself in the form of 
a substantial increase in selling prices, with due 
regard for the effect of volume. Just how mucn 
this must be, is impossible to state at this time 
because the facts are not yet available. 

Net earnings of General Motors Corporation, in- 
cluding equities in the undivided profits or losses of 
subsidiary companies not consolidated, for the sec- 
ond quarter ended June 30, 1937, amounted to $65,- 
731,100, which included a nonoperating profit of 
$1,473,079, representing profit realized on the sale 
of securities. Net earnings amounted to $88,108,372 
for the corresponding quarter of 1936. 

(From report to stockholders. for operations of 
second quarter, 1937, issued July 28.) 
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Ha & Ewing 
TAKES OVER TARIFF POST 
A. Manuel Fox is named a member of 
the United States Tariff 


Commission 
to succeed Robert L. O'Brien. Since 
1934 Mr. Fox has been Director of 
Research for the Tariff Commission. 








New Rules of SEC 
For Use of Proxies 


ROXY rules under the Holding 
P Company Act applying to 
istered public utility holding cc 
panies and their subsidiaries were 
issued last week by the Securitl 
and Exchange Commission 

Among the stand 
the rules are provision for peri 


reg- 


ym- 


ards s¢ 


t up by 
dic 


accounting by protective commit- 
tees, prohibition against trading in 


securities by committee members 
and provision for detailed informa- 


tion through commission reports to 
enable those solicited for votes to 
act “with sound judgment.” 


The rules apply to solicitation of 
proxies, deposits, consents and dis- 
sents from securities owners of reg- 
istered holding companies and sub- 
Sidiaries in connection with 
ganizations and for other purposes. 

Although the 
tically every phase of proxy nego- 
tiation, it was pointed out that so 
far as they are applicable to reor- 
ganizations they were designed for 
temporary operation under provi- 
sions of existing law and therefore 
were more limited in scope than the 


reor- 


rulings cover prac- 


recommendations the commission 
made earlier for new legislation 
dealing with the general field of 


corporate reorganization and com- 
mittee activity 

the 
to 


Congress now has before it 
SEC's comprehensive program 
revamp reorganization law. 
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“New Money, 


For Industry: Guage of Recovery 
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A Confi- 


dence of investors in indus- 


try. 

NE of the most import gauges 
QO of prosperity—the amount of 
“new money” being borrowed by in- 
dustry—showed a during the 
first half of this year the high- 
est level since the beginning of the 
recovery. 


mark of recovery. 


Money for expansion. 


ant 


rise 


to 


securities 


Securities 


This is revealed by the 
registration figures of the 





and Exchange Commission, which 
show that during the first six 
months of 1937 the net proceeds of 
new registered securities to be em- 
ployed for plant expansion and 
working capital) was larger than 
at any time since the Securities Act 
became effective in 1933. 

The “new money” as contrasted 
with the issues to replace old debt 
with new, has totaled about $391,- 


451,000 thus far this year, a gain of 
approximately 75 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
in 1936. 

Of the new $121,057,539 
was used for plant and equipment 
representing 7.7 it of the t 
tal compared with only 4.6 per cent 
of the total devoted to such pur- 
poses in the first half of 1936. A 
total of $270,393,495 was used to in- 
crease working capital. This repre- 
sents 17.1 per cent of the aggregate, 
compared with only 6.3 per cent of 


issues 


per ce! o- 


the total used for this purpose in 
the first half of last year. 
EFFECT ON BUSINESS 

Gross proceeds from new regis- 
tered securities which became fully 
effective in the first six months of 
1937 were about one-seventh less 


than those in the first half of 1936. 
This amount, however, was three 
times greater than in the first half 
of 1935. 

Proceeds from the new registra- 
tions of the first half of the year 
totaled $2,286,506,000, compared with 
$2,664,947,000 for the same period in 
1936. Net proceeds, computed after 
deducting marketing expenses, to- 


taled $1,581,778,000 
Of what importance to 
prosperity is the rising volume 


new investment? 


national 
of 


Government economists explain 





hat the increase in money is- 
sues means simply this: 

Recovery has reached the point 
where the present equipment of in- 


is insufficient to meet the de- 
When this stage is reached 
recovery is in its second phase. 
impetus perity 
build 


dustry 
mand. 
the 

New 


as 


given to 


pro. 
workers are employed to 
more factories and more machinery. 
new 


> amount of 


the amount 





fore- 











‘ by the SEC registrations means 
hat the total of new capital issues 
for this year would be about 40 per 
cent of the annual average from 
1925-29. In contrast, in 1932 indus- 
try sought Jess than 7 per cent as 
much new money as during the pe- 
riod 1925-29 

“The smaller aggregate of effec- 
Live registered sues is In part a 
reflection of the less favorable capi- 
tal market conditions that prevailed 
during that period,” the SEC ex- 
plained To some exient this has 
retarded the filing of registration 
statements in connection with pro- 
posed financing programs, on the 
one hai and has been the cause 
of withdrawal or postponement of 


effectiveness of 


statements.” 


INDEX OF BOND PRICES 

Thus, the decline in bond prices 
during the first quarter of this year 
was reflected in a sharp drop in se- 
curity offerings in March, April and 
May. 

A substantial proportion of the of- 
ferings for new capital came from 
railroads and from petroleum com- 
panies. On the other hand, issues 
for new capital by public utility 
companies and by companies in the 
metal and mining industries were 
smaller than in 1936. 

The first six months showed ef- 
fective registrations of $791,131,000 
in fixed interest-bearing securities, 
a sharp drop from the total of $1,- 
842,257,000 of such securities regis- 
tered in the similar period of 1936. 

Effective registrations of preferred 


many registration 
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“My tire blew out in ribbons 
at 70, and I'm sure that the leak. 
only thing that kept me from 
Life- 
says Claude 


over 
Guard Tube,”’ 
Fay, Deputy Sheriff, Fresno 


turning was a 


County, California . 


Tr at this sad picture, and 
ask yourself, “Am I gam- 
bling the whole future of my 
loved ones on the possibility 
that a blowout can’t happen 
to me?” Remember, there is 
no such thing as a blowout- 
proof tire! The only certain 
protection against this dread 
menace is the revolutionary 
Goodyear LifeGuard* Tube 
the worst 
blowoutasharm- 
less as a slow 


Even when atire 





been driving! 


regret. You can’t buy better 
protection to save your life! 


TWOULDNT ORIVE ANOTHER 
WUE WITHOUT LUFECUAROS OEE 


protected by patents applied for 


blows wide open the Life- 
Guard Tube retains enough 
air to keep the casing inflated 
—to keep the car under 
perfect control long enough 
for you to slow down to a 
safe stop without lurching— 
no matter how fast you have 


Don’t put off getting Life- 
Guard Tubes another day— 
their price is only a small 
fraction of the cost of a blow- 
out in suffering, money and 


rane am & 
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For safety's sake, remember: 
THERE 1S NO SUCH THING AS A 
BLOWOUT PROOF TIRE! 


pr 
Manas A Anning. _ 










TAKE THE TERROR OUT 
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This remarkable safety tube 
consists of a reservetweo-ply 
inner tire INSIDE the regula- 

tion tube, both inflated by | 
the same valve. When the | 
casing blows out only the 
outer tube lets go. The inner 
tire holds enough air to sup- | 
port the car without lurch- | 
ing until you can come to | 
@ safe stop. | 


FOR PASSENGER CARS | 
TRUCKS «+ BUSES 
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and common stock issues were high- # fourth of the 


er during the last 
for any other 
curities Act 


than 
Se- 


months 


under the 


SIX 


period 


From Jan. 1 to Ji 30 a total of 


ine 


$806,344,000 of common stock issues 
and $371,829,000 of preferred stock 
issues became fully effective. Alto- 


gether these issues, 
out, represented 
total effect 
period. This was attributed in part 
to a revival of capital stock financ- 
ing through the is: 
a trend 1 some extent 
by the operation of the 1936 Reve- 
nue Act 





the SEC pointed 
51.5 per cent of the 


ive registrations in the 


of rights 


Silt 


uance 





liatea to 


For the 1 





nost pa these stock is- 
sues were of relati small size 
the average estimated gross pro- 
ceeds per issue being $2,552,000 for 
common stocks and $3,681,000 for 


preferred sto 


KS 


PURCHASE OF NEW ISSUES 
Slightly more than 
the net 


of 


regis- 


one-half 

the 
be received 
their securi- 


proceeds which 
trants estimated would 
from the cash sale 
ties was to be used to repay indebt- 
edness. Retirement of outstanding 
preferred stock issues and purchase 


of 


of securities for investment were 

each allotted somewhat more than 

10 per cent of the proceeds. 
Manufacturing companies, as in 


the first half of 1936, 
est group of registrants during the 
first six months of 1937, with an ag- 
gregate of $921,051,000 of securities 
which represents 40.1 per cent of 
the total. Both during this period 
and in the first half of 1936, regis- 
trations by the oil refining compa- 
nies accounted for more than one- 


were the larg- 


manufacturing com- 


panies’ total 


The electric, gas and water util- 
ity companies were second among 
the registrants in size with $520,- 
839,000 of securities, or 22.8 per 
cent of the total 

Financial and investment com- 
panies were third with $321,374,000 
of securities, or 14.1 per cent of the 
otal. 

Statements of the _ registrants 
disclosed that 79.1 per cent of the 
$1,648,191,000 of the securities pro- 


posed for cash offering for the ac- 


count of registrants was to be of- 
fered to the public generally, 19.1 
per cent to the registrants’ security 


holders and 1.8 per cent to special 


persons. 






Registrations during June were 
for new securities with estimated 
proceeds of $369,065,000, a sharp 
increase, as compared with $238,- 


066,000 in May, but considerably 
less than the $523,439,000 of securi- 
ties registered in June, 1936. 

The trend of the first six months 
was reversed in June when fixed 
interest-bearing securities for the 
first time since February accounted 
for a larger part of the total securi- 
ties registered than the stock issues. 


Secured bonds totaled 36.9 per 
cent during June, debentures 18.8 
per cent and short-term notes 0.2 


per cent, making a total of 55.9 per 

cent of total securities registered. 
Common stocks in June accounted 

for 18.2 per cent of the month's to- 


tal and preferred stocks, 21.3 per 
cent, while certificates of partici- 
pation and warrants amounted to 


4.6 per cent. 
GLENN NIXon, 
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Debentures of FHLB 
In National Demand 


NHE Federal 
1 System last week completed its 
second successful venture in the 
open investment market 

An offering of $28,000,000 of one- 
year 1'14 per cent debentures of the 
Federal Home Loan Banks was 
about ten times oversubscribed. The 
demand was nation-wide. 

Requirements for additional 
financing this year, FHLB officials 
pointed out, developed from the in- 
creased rate of lending on homes by 
member institutions, the additional 
use of the credit facilities 
by the members, and number of new 
members being added to the system. 

Advances to members of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System have 
shown a sharp increase in recent 
months, bringing the cumulative to- 
tal to $340,932.157. Repayments have 
totaled $173,875,271, leaving a record 
outstanding total of $167,056,886 
which is more than 40 per cent 
above the total on the correspond- 
ing date last year 

The trend in credit advances, ac- 
cording to Preston Delano, Governor 
of the System, is still upward. 

Including the offering early in 
May, the Federal Home Loan Banks 


Home Loan Bank 


reserve 


now have $53,000,000 in debentures 
outstanding 
Consolidated resources of the 12 


Federal Home Loan Banks now to- 
tal approximately $197,000,000, rep- 
resented principally by outstanding 
loans to member institutions. 
Other assets are in cash and invest- 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 








ComMoNn Divipenp 
No, 110 


A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable September 1, 1937, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 14, 1937, Checks 
will be mailed 

The Borden Company 

E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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ments in United States bonds 





or se@- 
curities guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. 

Since their opening late in 1932 
the Federal Heme Loan Banks have 
paid a total of $7,656,187 in divie 
dends. 





New Security Issues 


Grays Harsor Purp & Paper Company, 
San Francisco, Calif., 244,662 shares 
of $25 par value cumulative preferred 
stock and 244662 shares of $1 par 
value common stock The proceeds 
are to be used for refinancing pur- 
poses and for additional working capi- 
tal. Blyth & Company, New York 
City is the underwriter. 

HerRcuLes Powper Company, Wilminge- 
ton, Del., 596,180 warrants for pur- 
chase of common stock and 59,618 
shares of no par value common stock 
which will be reserved for exercise of 
the warrants. The proceeds are to be 


used for working capital. No undere 
writer has been named 
O.tympic Forest Propucts COMPANY, 


San Francisco, Calif., 159,988 shares 
of $25 par value $2 cumulative pree 
ferred stock and 225,876 shares of $l. 
The registration of the issue is in line 
with the company’s refinancing plan. 
The proceeds will be used in part to 
redeem existing issues and in part te 
reimburse the company for improves 
ments and to add to working capital, 
Blyth & Company, New York, is the 
underwriter. 
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Canadian Mines 
Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal 
developing and _ producing 
mines of Canada, as prepared 
by the Northern Miner Press. 
A copy of this invaluable com- 
pilation of Canadian mining 
information will be forwarded, 
without obligation, upon re- 
quest. 


BRIDGE » WA. 3461 
Verses HEWVENORGG 
HORONTQ STOCH EXCHANGE 
60 King St. W. - Toronto 
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“RANGER” : 
The Defender in the 16th fia 
international Challenge for 
the America’s Cup, which 
was first won for U. S. 
by the “America” in 1851 








NO SECOND CRADE 


NO THIRD CRADE 
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“In° proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5, No. 31 





The United States Mens 


August 2, 1937 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


VOLTAIRE 








the New Deal. 
For more than four years, the South has for the 
most part, through many of its newspapers, daily 
and weekly, suppressed all criticism of the Administration. 

The impression has been given that the New Deal was 
something very beneficial which only the bourbons and 
reactionaries of the north were finding it difficult to un- 
derstand and absorb. As for the South, it was confidently 
presumed that Mr. Roosevelt would let it severely 
alone except to send money from the taxpayers in the 
North as subsidies to labor and agriculture. 

Now, however, things are different. Southern Sena- 
tors and Representatives are up in arms at what they term 
the effrontery of the National Government in daring to 
fix maximum hours or minimum wages. Demands are 
coming from every side for exemptions from this or that 
occupation. The pending wage and hour bill is loaded 
down already with these special privileges. 

Broadly speaking, the South will be urged to face the 
| music like the rest of the country. The Roosevelt revolu- 
| tion was in no small part made possible by the electoral 
| votes of the southern States and by the large bloc of votes 
in both houses of Congress which has regularly been cast 
in favor of all kinds of legislation giving the Federal Gov- 
ernment vast financial and bureaucratic powers over the 
economic life of the citizens. 


T= South seems only just now to have discovered 





SPECIAL FAVOR When Mr. Roosevelt speaks of 
one-third of the nation being ill- 


LIKELY TO BE clad, ill-housed and ill-nourished, 
DENIED SOUTH it seems never to have occurred 

to some of our Democratic breth- 
ren in the South that he might possibly have been hinting 
at conditions south of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Unquestionably the economic condition of the southern 
states is in some respects backward and there would be a 
great advantage if the purchasing power of the South 
could be increased. Whatever benefits the South receives, 
of course, is bound to benefit the rest of the country. 

But there is one basic argument which many south- 
erners do not recognize. It is that improvement of a ma- 
terial character in southern economics may be retarded 
unless economic equality becomes a reality instead of a 
source of irritation. 

It is all very well to say that the southern Negro is bet- 
ter off with less pay than the white man who does the 
same labor. And it is doubtless true that most persons 
in the North know very little about these racial questions 
and perhaps ought to remain silent about them. But it is 
a condition and not a theory that faces us. Mr. Roose- 
velt is the man who has introduced the subject and the 
rest of us are trying hard to understand whether his ideas 
of a new nationalism are merely lip-service to an electoral 
vote in the North or a sincere expression of liberalism 
that goes for all regions of the country and for all races 
and creeds. 

It cannot be forgotten incidentally that Mr. Roosevelt 
and his lieutenants went up and down the northern States 
telling the colored folks that economically they should be 
on a parity with the white folks and that the Democratic 
party was about to do things for the Negro which the Re- 
publican party never had done. It is not difficult to recall 
also that Representative Mitchell of Illinois, Democrat, 
and the only Negro in Congress, went so far in a speech in 
the House of Representatives as to attack Abraham Lin- 
coln and his record, arguing that Mr. Lincoln really didn’t 
emancipate the slaves and that it was all wrong for the 
Negroes to pay homage to the Republican party which he, 


Abraham Lincoln, founded. 
The speech was sent out under 


WERE NEGROES frank d widely distributed 
rank and wide istribu 

MISLED IN THE among the Negro “eule of the 

1936 ELECTION? country with the help of the Dem- 


ocratic National Committee. But 
this was not all. The Democratic organization in the 
North made an intensive campaign among the Negroes 
and after the election Negro political leaders pointed out 
that the voters of their race had held the balance of power 
and switched enough electoral votes to bring about the 
victory. 

It would be the irony of fate for the colored man now 
to discover that the Roosevelt Administration didn’t mean 
what it said and that its espousal of the Negro was just a 
campaign molasses to catch votes. 

The minimum wage and maximum hour bill before the 
Senate, touches the economics of the south as no piece of 
legislation has since the Civil War. If passed, it means that 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


the advantages which the South has had in cheap labor 
both white and Negro will gradually disappear. New Eng- 
land and the whole North, which has been losing industries 
to the South may gain back some of the lost advantages. 

There is every reason, therefore, why some of the in- 
dustries in the North should push for passage of the Cor- 
coran-Cohen bill, sometimes called the Black-Connery bill, 
which is now before Congress. There is every reason, too, 
why the monopolists of all sections, be they from the North 
or South, should be eager to see the measure passed. It is 
a bill that enables the company with the fat surplus and 
with the low costs due to machinery or other economies 
to compete with the small units and drive them to a nar- 
row margin of profit if not elimination. 

Wage and hour legislation by the federal government 
is the first step toward the extension of a basic principle 
of government intervention in our economic life. Granted 
that the low income groups should have their lot improved. 
Granted also that, in the South, labor is shamefully under- 
paid. Granted, moreover, that the federal government is 
the only agency which can apply uniformly whatever prin- 


ciple has to be applied. 
The query still remains: Who 


BIG JOB LAID is to do it and what master minds 
OUT FOR NEW sare to accomplish the task? One 
COMMISSION glance at the wording of the bill 

itself reveals that no board or 
commission was ever expected to be more omniscient, 
perspicacious, wise, and superhuman than the board to 
which is to be entrusted by a buck-passing Congress the 
job of actually determining what the maximum hours or 
minimum wages should be. Here is one section of the pro- 
posed bill verbatim: 

“It is declared to be the policy of this Act to main- 
tain so far as and as rapidly as is economically feasi- 
ble, minimum wage and maximum hour standards at 
levels consistent with health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers and the maximum productivity 
and profitable operation of American business. 

“Having regard to such policy, and upon finding 
after notice and hearing, as hereinafter provided, that 
the application of the minimum wage provisions of 
this Act to any occupation or occupations will not cur- 
tail opportunities for employment, the Board shall by 
order from time to time declare, for such occupations, 
minimum wages which shall be as nearly adequate as 
is economically feasible, without curtailing oppor- 
tunity for employment, to maintain a minimum stand- 
ard of living necessary for health, efficiency and gen- 
eral well-being. 

“Provided, that the Board's jurisdiction in declar- 
ing minimum wages shall not include the power to de- 
clare minimum wages in excess of 40 cents per hour, 
but higher minimum wages fixed by collective bar- 
gaining or otherwise shall be encouraged, it being the 
objective of this Act to raise the existing wages in the 
lower-wage groups so as to attain as rapidly as prac- 
ticable a minimum wage of 40 cents per hour with- 
out curtailing opportunities for employment and 
without disturbance and dislocation of business and 


industry.” 
How can any governmental 


WAY OPEN TO Poe — 
GOVERNMENT — mandate? Or one might ask how 
PRICE-FIXING can any New Deal board which 


is subservient to the White House 
whims and commands ever administer impartially the job 
assigned to it, especially when the head of the government 
starts with the assumption, which he so often broadcasts, 
that business consists of selfish men who are for the most 
part blind to what constitutes progress. 

Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t really know much about the re- 
sponsibilities of a business from first-hand experience since 
he never had to meet a payroll in an industry. Likewise 
he has not had to balance the budget for the last four 
years and doesn’t seem to mind continual deficits so it is 
hardly to be imagined that his appointees will accept any 
orthodox notions about business operation and profits and 
losses. 

What is meant by the term “economically feasible”? 
What difference does it make to Mr. Roosevelt if costs are 
raised to the consumers? He has already assented to an 
unlimited right of labor to force prices upward. 

But to the fascists in the New Deal there’s a silver 
lining in the cloud. The wage and hour bill forces the 
government into direct control of collective bargaining 
and to a direct supervision of labor union agreements. 
Some harassed business men may prefer this to an arbi- 
trary and unrestrained power placed in private hands 
either of monopolists or labor union czars. 

The pending wage and hours bill gives the federal gov- 


THE SouTH Discovers THE New DEAL 


For Four Years the Southern States Have Imagined the New Deal Would Not Interfere With 
Their Own Economic Management—Wage and Hour Bill Now Seeks to Increase Purchasing 
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Power in Region Where Dwell Many of the “Ill-clad, IIl-housed, IIl-nourished” ——) 
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ernment an entering wedge into the fixing of prices and 
costs of commodities. If the American people want a 
fascist government, the sooner they encounter the terms 
of the Corcoran-Cohen bill in the form of law, the quicker 
they will discover the true meaning of the legislation and 
the implications that inevitably flow from it. 


BILL WILL AID. * 

sincerely object to the elasticity 
A POLITICAL and the delegation of power con- 

tained in the pending measure 
REALIGNMENT but they are unwilling to go home 
without voting for some maximum hour and minimum 
wage legislation. They are troubled of course, by the 
principle. Shall the federal government assume the power 
to fix maximum hours and minimum wages? Once this 
is conceded, it is a simple thing to amend the law sub- 
sequently to make the work-week 30 hours next time and 
the minimum wage 50 or 60 cents an hour depending upon 
the pressure that comes from political groups with numeri- 
cally powerful voting strength. . 

What we really need is a subsistence wage based on a 
decent diet and a maximum hour scale based on health 
requirements only. This is an obligation of the states to 
achieve and the Constitution should be amended to give 
the federal government power to supplement state action. 
This principle, however, is far different from government 
undertaking to compete with labor unions in seeking to 
determine the value of individual services. 

Those of us who have been doubtful about the principle 
of a federal minimum wage law might perhaps better ac- 
cept it now as an experiment with the confident feeling 
that it will prevent much worse legislation. The bill may 
be held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court but this 
would be most unfortunate. It is always better when a 
piece of legislation is held inoperative by the people 
through actual experience. 

The expense may be great and the South may find it 
uncomfortable but the best thing that could possibly hap- 
pen to the national political situation, the thing that would 
bring a realignment of parties quicker than any other 
single factor, would be the prompt passage of the Cor- 


coran-Cohen bill. 
As an experiment in democratic 


TEST IS CERTAIN 

government, the passage of the 
TO SHOW LAW measure may also be desirable. It 
IMPRACTICABLE would serve to demonstrate more 

quickly than a thousand political 
speeches or campaigns just what is the underlying fallacy 
of governmental usurpation of powers hitherto believed to 
be possessed only by Divine Providence. 

Perhaps the best argument against the bill was made by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt when as governor of New York he 
broadcast to a nation-wide radio audience in March, 1930, 
the following statement: 

“The doctrine of regulation and legislation by 
‘master minds’ in whose judgment and will, all the 
people may gladly and quietly acquiece has been too 
glaringly apparent at Washington during these last 
ten years. 

“Were it possible to find ‘master minds’ so un- 
selfish, so willing to decide unhesitatingly against 
their own personal interests or private prejudices; 
men almost god-like in their ability to hold the scales 
of Justice with an even hand, such a government 
might be to the interest of the country, but there are 
none such on our political horizon, and we cannot 
expect a complete reversal of all the teachings of his- 
tory.” 

But this apparently was before the days of the National 
Labor Relations Board and Miss Perkins and Harry Hop- 
kins and all the other “master minds” who have been ex- 
ercising governmental power in the last few years and ap- 
parently before Mr. Roosevelt himself became obsessed 
with the notion that he could make himself “master” as he 
predicted in his Madison Square Garden speech last 
autumn. 

Italy and Germany each have their “master”. America 
still scoffs at the idea in theory but in actuality the legisla- 
tion is being written now which increases the centraliza- 
tion of government at Washington, breaks down states’ 
rights, and gives control over the economic life and death 
of American business to the bureaucrats of the boards, 
commissions, and tribunals with their hundreds of thous- 
ands of examiners, attorneys, clerks, and parasites. 

Certainly a wage and hour bill if passed would be the 
most expeditious way to bring about a counter-revolution 
in the elections of 1938 and 1940 through a fusion of all be- 
lievers in states’ rights and constitutional government. 


Many members of Congress 
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